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It’s no secret that Oberlin students benefit from a world-class liberal arts education and go on to earn more 
PhDs than students from any other baccalaureate college. It’s also no secret that our students eagerly work 
to effect positive social change. For Eint Kyi 15, both of these pursuits come together in one person. 


Eint marched across Tappan Square this spring with a dual major in biochemistry and geology. Hailing from 
Yangon, Myanmar, she praises Oberlin for helping her become more open-minded and giving her opportunities. 
“Knowledge is an invaluable gift,” she says. “I can never fully express what your support means to me.” 


As a student, she spent most of her days in the lab, delving into the geological record as part of her research. 
Working with professors Karla Hubbard and Jason Belitsky, Eint developed a passion for biogeochemistry and 
plans to pursue her PhD in geosciences. 


Part of what made an Oberlin education possible for Eint was being a Bonner Scholar. The Bonner Program 
allows students to receive needed financial aid while performing public service. While working with older adults 
at Kendal at Oberlin, Eint gained more than just support from her volunteer time. The seniors taught her how to 
knit. “Even though | just learned, | really love to knit!” she says. 


Eint, and students like her, benefit from Oberlin’s unique environment of learning and labor because of 
the support from our alumni and friends. 


THANK YOU 
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please visit PARTICIPATE 
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FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A GREAT RE-AWAKENING 


BELIEVE OUR 2015 COMMENCEMENT AND REUNION WEEKEND WILL 

rank as one of the finest in the history of Oberlin College! From start to 

finish, it was a fantastic celebration of our students, faculty, staff, alumni, 

parents, friends, and all things Oberlin. The mood was upbeat. The 

weather cooperated. The events, panels, lectures, concerts, and perfor- 
mances were outstanding. 

At Commencement, we were thrilled and honored to have First Lady 
Michelle Obama as our special guest and Marian Wright Edelman, founder 
and president of the Children’s Defense Fund, as our Commencement 
speaker. Both gave powerful, passionate speeches urging our graduates and 
the wider Oberlin community to confront the toughest issues facing our 
society—such as poverty, injustice, climate change, and equal pay for 
women—by engaging with the political process and public policy. 

Their participation also helped us celebrate the 50th anniversary of Dr. 
Martin Luther King Jr’s Commencement speech to the Class of 1965 titled 
“Remaining Awake Through a Great Revolution.” Our 2015 Baccalaureate 
also commemorated that occasion with a panel discussion titled 
“Remaining Awake: 50 Years Later.” The panelists included Johnnetta B. 
Cole ’57, director of the National Museum of African Art; Marian Wright 
Edelman; Alan B. Wachtel ’68, founder and director of Familyhealth 
Associates; and U.S. Senator Harris L. Wofford of Pennsylvania. Oberlin 
Associate Professor of Religion A.G. Miller moderated the fascinating 
discussion. 

The First Lady’s visit to Oberlin came about because of the efforts of 
students from Oberlin College and Oberlin High School. They made a 
video about a terrific, community-based collaboration called the Ninde 
Scholars program, which provides support and college access services to a 
group of 7th-12th graders in the Oberlin City Schools. That video won the 
First Lady’s national Near-Peer Video Commencement Challenge. It was 
produced by Patrick Gilfether ’15, working with Zach Christy, associate 
director of media production, and composer and musician Kirk Pearson 


17. The video, featuring mentor Amethyst Carey 16 and Oberlin High 
School senior Morgan K. Smith, highlights the importance that town and 
gown place on building and sustaining community partnerships that 
provide educational opportunities for Oberlin’s young people. 

In her remarks, the First Lady alluded to Dr. King’s Commencement 
address, saying, “You see, in his speech to those Oberlin graduates 50 years 
ago, Dr. King urged them, as Julia [Shepherd] said, not to sleep through the 
civil rights revolution that was raging across this country. And, graduates, 
climate change, economic inequality, human rights, criminal justice-—these 
are the revolutions of your time. And you have as much responsibility and 
just as much power to wake up and play your part in our great American 
story. Because it is absolutely still possible to make a difference. The great 
moments of our history are not decades in our past; they're happening 
right now, today, in our lifetimes.” 

In my Commencement address, I also urged the members of the Class 
of 2015 to make a difference in their communities, and in the future of our 
country and our world, by voting every chance they get. 

At Oberlin, we believe that hard work and education—learning and 
labor—are powerful tools for shaping individual lives and the world in 
which we live. We believe that the superb liberal arts and conservatory 
education that our faculty provides is the best way to prepare young people 
to meet life’s complex challenges, to be leaders in their chosen fields, and to 
be informed, engaged citizens who make a difference in their communities 
and the world. 

The remarkable group of people who gathered for Commencement 
and Reunion Weekend vividly demonstrated the difference Oberlin has 
made and continues to make in this country and around the world. Iam 
proud to be a part of it, and I wish the Class of 2015 great success as they 
play their distinctively Oberlin parts in our great American story. 


MARVIN KrIsLov 
President, Oberlin College 


LETTERS, SUMMER 2015 


NOVEL IDEA 

was reading a novel when my spring OAM 

arrived. I put the book aside and read the 
magazine cover to cover. I was especially 
interested in Chris Baymiller and his retire- 
ment. Baymiller gave the college many years of 
service, seems to be an interesting guy, 
certainly an unorthodox thinker, and I wish 
him well. I did notice he thinks fiction is 
“pretty silly” and “escapist” and labels Obama a 
“despot.” I returned to reading my novel, 
which was Ralph Ellison’s Invisible Man. That’s 
the one about seeing others based on what’s in 
our minds, the stereotypes and labels that 
blind us from seeing others as they are. 

Obama’s a despot? Who/what is silly and 
escapist? 


BILL KELLER 63 
Lansing, Mich. 


SEEGER & ASSOCIATES 

was president of the YWCA in 1955-56. 

The visit Fritz Mosher ’54 remembers was 
in the fall of 55, when Pete Seeger came as the 
resource person for the annual planning retreat 
of the YM-YW (Obereactions, Winter 2014). 

The most important outcome of that visit 
was...that having him visit and then sponsor- 
ing Pete the following spring catapulted us 
into intense discussions of McCarthyism and 
guilt by association, which was the fear 
during that time. Would we be censured, we 
wondered, because of our association with 
Pete, as many of our parents had been 
censured for similar “association?” 

Of course this time with Pete remained a 
milestone in our lives and made him an 
enduring hero for us. The “we knew him 
when” for us was that “when” we knew him, 


his career was at a low ebb and all of us were 
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inspired by his courage in standing up—then 
and for all his life—for what he believed he 
was right. 


Lauri Marc Homes ’56 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


WRESTLING WITH THE ISSUE 


I am all for sports at Oberlin. I played sports 
at Oberlin back in the day. Today’s students 
should have many choices, along with good 
facilities, equipment, and coaches. 

The new athletics complex (“Home Field 
Advantage,” Winter 2015) seems to symbolize 
that commitment, but my gut feeling is that 
it is “over the top.” First of all, it looks major- 
league, and it screams football—NEL, 
“America’s game.” 

Oberlin’s football teams have struggled for 
decades to win a couple of football games a 
season. I don’t think Oberlin should invest any 
more in trying to be a football standout. 

Roger Searle ’58 wrote in a letter that football 
players sustain serious damage to their bodies (I 
have two prosthetic knees from my football 
days). Searle says football is irrelevant to the 
primary mission of learning, and Oberlin should 
take the lead by giving up its participation in 
such a destructive sport. I agree. Nearly every 
sport has risk, but football is full of bludgeoning, 
bone-crunching, head bashing. 

So let football fade into Oberlin history. 
And bring wrestling back. It’s an ancient sport 
that requires little funding. Oberlin had good 
wrestling teams in the 1960s and ’70s, but 
dropped the sport in 1979. 


LARRY GLADIEUX '65 
McLean, Va. 


ACADEMIC AND ACTIVIST 

was disappointed and troubled by 

President Krislov’s column (Spring 2015). I 
was disappointed that neither the president nor 
OAM provided context concerning his ominous 
reference to people “disrupting teaching and 
learning and employing threats, intimidation, 
and misinformation.” But regardless of the 
context, I was deeply troubled by his creation of 
a false dichotomy between activism and 
academia. Direct action and other forms of 
community organizing are inherently tied to 
learning. Just as a student gains knowledge of 
social movements by doing her assigned reading 


Obereactions 


in the politics department’s Revolutions course, 
so too does she learn from engaging in direct 
action. As Obies, we are united in our desire 

to change the world. However, sometimes 
non-disruptive protest isn’t adequate. Our 
“Learning and Labor” motto indicates that we 
believe reading, class discussion, and hands-on 
experience are intrinsic parts of each other. 
That is also true of social activism and academic 
learning. 


ELIJAH BERGMAN ’09 
Burlington, Vt. 


ATHLETIC AND ACTIVIST 
letter to the editor (Spring 2015) about the 
new athletics complex made reference, 
without explanation, to the “Jack Scott/Tommie 
Smith fiasco,” as though describing some widely 
known catastrophe. 

Here’s what we know: Tommie Smith was 
our track coach, challenging and teaching us in 
the best tradition of Oberlin athletics. He 
imparted the values of competing and never 
quitting that serve us to this day. In all our 
dealings with him, Coach Smith conducted 
himself with dignity and professionalism. 

Coach Smith also was the 1968 Olympic 
gold medalist and world record-holder in the 
200-meter dash. His silent protest on the medal 
podium, along with that of bronze medalist 
John Carlos (each with black-gloved fists in the 
air, heads bowed, and standing shoeless to 
signify poverty among African Americans), 
was an act of courageous witness in the civil 
rights movement. It remains an iconic image in 
the history of sport. 


ANDREW ZAJAC ’79, STEVEN BURKHOLDER 
77, JOHN GILMOUR 77, KEVIN BaRCLay ’81, 
Jay CLARK ’78 


Correction: In a caption of a photo depicting a 
reunion of civil rights workers from Oberlin who 
helped rebuild a Mississippi church, Gail Baker 
°55 was incorrectly identified as Gail Baker 
Schmidt, her name when she took part in the 


church rebuilding. 


Oberlin Alumni Magazine welcomes comments from 


readers. Please address your letters to Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, 247 W. Lorain St., Suite C, Oberlin, OH 44074 
1089; or email: alum.mag@oberlin.edu, Letters may be 
edited for clarity and space. Additional letters may appear 
on OAM's website at www.oberlin.edu/oam 
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The Year in Sports 


Oberlin athletes had a record-breaking year, earning the college its 
highest finish of all time in the NCAC Sports Trophy and placing fifth 
overall with 126 points. 


The women’s cross country team continued its near decade-long 
dominance, winning its sixth straight NCAC title, en route to placing 
seventh at the NCAA national meet and marking the highest finish in 
school history. Yeowomen soccer also turned in a record-breaking 
season, tying the school record for 10 wins. 

The success continued into the winter, headlined by the women’s 
basketball and women’s swimming and diving teams. On the hardwood, 
the Yeowomen set a new school record for conference wins, going 
10-6 in league play en route to hosting their first NCAC tournament 
game since 1990. In the pool, the Oberlin women registered their 
highest finish of all time, placing fourth overall at the NCAC champion- 
ship meet. On the track, Geno Arthur 16 backed up his cross country 
All-American performance by claiming All-America honors in the 
5,000 meters. 

The spring season was highlighted by a record-setting run by the 
Yeomen baseball team as they won their first-ever NCAC championship 
and went on to their first NCAA tournament, winning three games at 
the New York Regional before falling in the semifinals. 

The women’s lacrosse team also put together a record-setting season, 
qualifying for the team’s first NCAC tournament since 2000. The 
Yeowomen went on to the championship game, finishing as league 
runners-up. 

After qualifying for the indoor track and field nationals, Carey 
Lyons ‘15 and Monique Newton ‘18 rejoined Arthur at the NCAA 
outdoor championship meet. First-year student Lilah Drafts-Johnson 
also made her first nationals appearance in the 400-meter hurdles. 
Newton entered nationals as the highest-ranked freshman in both 
the shot put and discus and is the first freshman since 2009 to qualify 
for both events. 

Oberlin athletics also produced multiple NCAC Coaches of 
the Year: Ray Appenheimer (women’s cross country), Kerry Jenkins 
(women’s basketball), Andrew Brabson (women’s swimming and 


diving), Lynda McCandlish (women’s lacrosse) and Eric Ishida 
(men’s tennis). 
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Update: The Oberlin Project 


The White House selected Oberlin 
as one of 16 US. cities designated 


"Climate Champions,” one of the 


highlights of a productive year for 
the Oberlin Project, says David Orr, 
special assistant to Oberlin’s 
president and Minter Fellow at the 
Cleveland Foundation. 

"As a result of great work by 
project staff, citizens, and Oberlin 
Municipal Light and Power, we've 
eliminated 87 percent of CO, 
emissions from the municipal 
power system and halved the 
community's GHG emissions in 
three years,” Orr wrote in a project 
update. Other highlights include: 


« The Peter B. Lewis Gateway 
Center, which replaces the Oberlin 
Inn and is scheduled for completion 
in early 2016, will be a LEED 
Platinum-rated, entirely solar-pow- 
ered hotel and conference center 
with offices, a culinary school, and 
businesses. The site will feature a 
Maya Lin installation focused on 
climate and landscape—the final 
part of her “Ohio Trilogy.” 


# A passive solar, high-perfor- 
mance, affordable home in the 
southeast quadrant of the city 
will be completed this year. 


= Planners expect to break ground 
in 2016 for a 50-unit climate 
positive, affordable development 
on 14 acres in Oberlin. 


# Environmental Dashboards have 
been installed in all Oberlin public 
schools and other sites through- 
out the city. 


# Oberlin has adopted a zero 
waste plan and deployed a hybrid 
hydraulic recycling fleet. 


# The Oberlin Project is working in 
collaboration with the Strategic 
Innovation Lab at Case Western 
University to launch the Lake Erie 
Crescent Initiative. Orr says 
lessons learned at Oberlin and the 
Cleveland Foundation's Evergreen 
Project are helping the movement 
to expand regionally into indus- 
trial cities along the western Lake 
Erie shore. “Our goal is to help 
redirect investments and purchas- 
ing of major regional institutions 
and organizations to support 
more rapid deployment of 
renewable energy, a local foods 
economy, and green building.” 


# Looking ahead, the project aims 
to launch a food hub as a linchpin 
between local farmers and the 
Oberlin food market, complete a 
study of policies and behavior 
relative to sustainable manage- 
ment and governance, and launch 
a revolving loan fund for local 
entrepreneurs. The project 
continues its work in energy 
efficiency, eduction, and collabora- 
tion with community partners. 


Illuminate Reaches Goal Early 


Oberlin Illuminate: A Campaign for College and Conservatory exceeded its 
$250 million goal on December 31, 2014—18 months ahead of schedule. 
As of May 31, 2015, the campaign had crossed the $262 million mark. 


Launched in September 2012, the Illuminate campaign has so far raised 
50 percent more than the previous New Century Campaign, which ended 
in 2004. Current efforts aim to broaden access to an Oberlin education, 
strengthen the campus community, enrich the academic program, and 
better position students for success after they graduate. “While we have 
made good progress toward reaching these goals, we have a long way to go 
to meet our needs for several key priorities, including scholarship support, 
new health and wellness initiatives, and the renovation of Hall Auditorium,” 
says Vice President for Development and Alumni Affairs Bill Barlow. 

President Marvin Krislov says trustees, alumni, faculty, staff, parents, 
and friends of the college have played important roles in exceeding the 
$250 million milestone. “The generosity, hard work, and perseverance of 
many people have made this campaign successful, not only in terms of 
dollars but also in building the engagement activities and relationships that 
bind us together as part of the Oberlin family,” he says. “We still have work 
to do, particularly in ensuring that students of all backgrounds can attend 
Oberlin. The campaign will continue through June 2016, and I am excited 
to think about what we can accomplish together.” 


McGregor Pays Back 


Oberlin’s Board of Trustees created a new Student Support Initiatives 
fund designed to strengthen and expand services for at-risk students 
who may need additional assistance to succeed in college. A first round 
of funding will expand two highly successful peer-mentoring programs. 
One enables peer mentors to work with first-year, first-generation 
students who are often low-income and/or students of color. The other 
provides mentors to first-year students with disabilities to help them 
illy transition to college 

rustees Chair Clyde McGregor ‘74 made a $500,000 

o create the fund. "! was a recipient of many forms of aid 
education at Oberlin,” says McGregor, portfolio manager for 
P. “Having heard from students that additional 
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cided to contribute to this initiative.” 
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Of Note: 


IT COMPUTES 
Assistant Professor 
of Computer Science 
Cynthia Taylor, 
along with six 
students, attended 
the Ohio Celebration 
of Women in 
Computing confer- 
ence in February, 
where Christine 
Antonsen ‘15 was 
one of two students 
awarded $1,000 to 
attend the Grace 
Hopper Celebration 
of Women in 
Computing next fall, 
the world’s largest 
gathering of women 
technologists. Her 
poster on dynamic 
selfish routing was 
the winning entry in 
the poster session. 


HE COMPOSES 
Grammy-winnning 
composer Stephen 
Hartke will join the 
Oberlin Conserva- 
tory's Division of 
Contemporary Music 
as a professor of 
composition and 
chair of the composi- 
tion department. 
Hartke wona 
Grammy Award 

in 2013 for his 
composition 


“Meanwhile,” which 


was commissioned 
and performed by 
the music ensem- 
ble eighth blackbird. 
He comes to Oberlin 
this summer after 
nearly three decades 
at the University 

of Southern 
California Thornton 
School of Music. 


TENURE 
CONFERRED 
Congratulations to 
Oberlin's 12 newly 
tenured professors, 
who now hold the 
rank of associate 
professor: Laura 
Baudot, Jack Calcut, 
Julia Christensen, 
Janet Fiskio, 

Amy Margaris, 
Mohammad Jafar 
Mahallati, Greggor 
Mattson, Emer 


O'Dwyer, Tracie Paine, 


Viplav Saini, Claire T. 
Solomon, and 
Natasha Tessone. 


TEACHERS 
COMMENDED 
Six faculty members 
received Oberlin’s 
Excellence in 
Teaching Award this 
spring: Associate 
Professor of English 
Jennifer Bryan, 
Professor of Organ 
James David Christie, 
Professor of 
Pianoforte Sanford 
Margolis, Paul 
Sears Distinguished 
Professor of 
Environmental 
Studies John 
Petersen, Professor 
of Chemistry Robert 
Thompson, and 
Professor of Conduct- 
ing Tim Weiss. 


FACULTY 
RETIREMENTS 
Nine Oberlin faculty 
members retired this 
year. College retirees 
are Paul Dawson 
(politics), Heather 
Hogan (history), 


Elesa Rosasco (dance), 


Karen Sutton 
(psychology), 


Harlan Wilson 
(politics), and Sam 
Carrier (psychology). 
Retiring from the 
conservatory are 
Peggy Bennett 
(music education), 
James DeSano 
(trombone), and 
Lewis Nielson 
(composition). 


HONORARY 
DEGREES AND 
AWARDS 

The 2015 Honorary 
Degree, Community 
Service Award, and 
Alumni Association 
Award recipients are 
Jeremy Denk ‘90, 
Honorary Doctor of 
Music; Thomas W. 
Ebbesen ‘76, 
Honorary Doctor of 
Science; Marian 
Wright Edelman, 
Honorary Doctor of 
Humanities; Robert 
Jervis ‘62, Honorary 
Doctor of Humani- 
ties; Robert Kuttner 
‘65, Honorary Doctor 
of Letters; Michelle 
Obama, Honorary 
Doctor of Humani- 
ties; Clyde Owan ‘79, 
Alumni Medal; 
Helen Thompson 
Taylor ‘55, Commu- 
nity Service Award; 
and Allison 
Vulgamore ‘80, 
Honorary Doctor of 
Music 


Interested in keeping 
up with what's 

going on? Visit 

the news center at 
news.oberlin.edu 


CONSUMER RETORTS 
Each year for the last 
eight, the Association 

of Independent Colleges 

and Universities of 

Ohio (AICUQ) has 
presented Excellence in 
Visual Arts awards to 
six outstanding art 
students from the Ohio 
region. For each of those 
eight years, at least one 
of those students has 
been an Oberlin studio 
art major. This year, 
seniors Sarah Lejeune 
and Justine Neuberger 
were two of the six 
recipients, chosen from 
27 nominees who 

hail from art programs 
at colleges and universi- 
ties across the state. 
Each nominee was 
chosen and recommend- 
ed by the faculty of 
their department. Right, 
Neuberger's painting 
Venus. For more info, visit 
oberlin.edu/oam. 


New Online Journal Goes Away 
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THE WORD “AWAY” TAKES ON AN ARRAY OF 
meanings depending on the context: away from 
one’s desk; away from one’s home; away from 
one’s country. Laurie McMillin, chair of Oberlin’s 
Department of Rhetoric and Composition, 
explores the versatility of the word in a new 
online journal of experimental travel narratives 
that launched online in September 2014. 

The idea for Away came to McMillin during a 
walk year with Jessica Grim, a lecturer in the 
creative writing program and a collection 
development management librarian at Mudd. 
McMillin talked about the talented students in 
her Writing About Travel course and their 
preference for reading the works of previous 
students more so than those of prominent, 


published names in travel writing. When Grim 


Thought Process 


awayjournal.org 


suggested creating a journal of the kind of work 
the students found most compelling, McMillin 


couldn't think of a reason why she shouldn't. 


Away escapes the traditional travel narratives 
begun by Columbus-esque explorers, which 
often present “away” as “other,” “foreign,” or 


“periphery.” Instead, Away showcases alternative 


storytelling that absorbs and responds to the 
discoveries and experiences of being somewhere, 
of meeting someone new, or of just passing 
through. 

McMillin describes the journal as “the 
world of the contact zone, where cultures aren't 
so much fixed to places, but rather where 
people from different places with different 
experiences come together and interact, where 
everywhere you go is somebody’s home and 
someone else’s elsewhere, where we come 
together, clash, intermix, try to understand and 
make ourselves heard.” 


With an Andrew W. Mellon Foundation 
grant intended to allow professors to create 
digital collections or scholarly works for their 
classes with the help of librarians and archivists, 
McMillin and Grim enlisted Logan Buckley ’14 
to design the Away webpage using images from 
Oberlin’s Special Collections. They also brought 
on board three of McMillin’s former students, 
now alumni, to fill out the editorial board. 
McMillin, the editor-in-chief, and Grim, 
assistant editor, are joined by Dory Trimble ’10, 
Zack Knoll ’14, and Matan Zeimer ’14 in 
selecting and editing the pieces that end up in 
the journal. Also editing are Kasey Cheydleur 
"15 and Santino Merino *12; Cheydleur also 
oversees the website. 

For Knoll, editing for the journal is more than 
just a job. “Because Away is still so new, there is a 
lot of room for figuring out how I can bring my 
skills and interests to the position, which is ideal 
and exciting for me as an editor and writer,’ he 
says. Formerly editor-in-chief of the Plum Creek 
Review, Knowll is now an editorial assistant at 
ABRAMS books in New York City. He sees his 
position at Away as a chance to give little-known 
authors a platform to share their stories and 
hopes the journal will challenge conventional 
writing and travel writing “either through the 
content of our stories, the way they’re being told, 
the voices telling them, or the discoveries made 
in the process,” he says. 

McMillin’s goals for the project are much the 
same. “Critical scholarship on travel writing has 
long embraced the idea that people ‘travel’ for 
lots of different reasons—that travel can 
include emigration and exile as well as grand 
tours and beach vacations,” she says. That’s true 
even for Oberlin students. “For some, traveling 
to Spain for fall break is no big deal, yet for 
others, moving here from Chicago is like 
entering another world. This journal is open to 
those kinds of travel.” 

The first issue of Away features four works 
from students in Writing About Travel and a 
photo essay by Jabali Sawicki ’00, an instruc- 
tional designer for Zearn.org, whose work 
McMillin has admired. “Each piece suggests 
something of the emotional, interpersonal, and 
ethical issues that travelers frequently confront,’ 
says McMillin, who plans to incorporate the 
works into her travel-writing course. 

The second issue, out now, features addi- 
tional Oberlin graduates as well as former 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine editor Linda Grashoff 
and Marco Wilkinson, an editor for the ¢ berlin 


College Press Field poetry journal. # 
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BOOKSHELF 


Recent Releases 


BY JEFF HAGAN '86 


Loitering 


Charles D'Ambrosio ‘82 


TIN HOUSE BOOKS 


Not surprisingly, there's a lot of hanging around in Loitering, 

an essay collection shortlisted for the 2015 PEN/Diamonstein- 
Spielvogel Award. But what at first seems like aimless wander- 
ing starts to draw forward and toward something, much like 
the freight trains D'Ambrosio learned to hop as they leave the 
station. Born into a family plagued with mental illness, he takes 
somewhat extreme actions—besides the boxcar hopping, 
there's also the hiking alone into Montana woods and sleeping 
in mountainside lean-tos and carved-out snowdrifts— 

that cantilever the uneven base of his upbringing in a quest 
for balance and stability. Even his vocabulary tends 

toward extremes: unless you already know what variorum 


and peripeteia mean, keep a dictionary handy. 


CHARLES 
D'AMBROSIO 


Unrequited | 


WOMEN AND ROMANTIC OBSESSION 


LISA A. PHILLIPS 


Unrequited: 

Women and 
Romantic Obsession 
Lisa A. Phillips ‘90 
HARPERCOLLINS 


The woman scorned 
hath no hell like 
unrequited love, 
apparently. Phillips’ 
study weaves together 


the work of writers and 


behavioral scientists 
with the individual 
stories—including her 
own—of lovelorn 


women. Whether full of 


fury (or furry; she 
spends some time on 
the bunny boiling in 
Fatal Attraction) or 
depression, unrequited 
love is experienced 
differently by women, 
she argues in this 
interesting hybrid of 
research and memofr. 


Void and 
Compensation 
Mike Morse ‘88 


CANARIUM BOOKS 


As its title suggests, 
Morse’'s collection 
ponders loss and its 
aftermath. In “Void 
and Compensation 
(Facebook)” he 
marvels at the “wall” 
of posts from 
Facebook friends 
re-emerging in his life 
and, evoking the wall 
of pictures at Ground 
Zero following 9/11, 
laments those 
missing, particularly 
his Oberlin classmate 
and friend Leo Millar, 
who died just before 
their graduation. 


: Hive-Mind 
: Suzette Bishop ‘84 
: STOCKPORT FLATS 


As Colony Collapse 
: Disorder has made clear, 
: the tiny world of bees 

: isn't so tiny after all—in 
fact, their world is our 

: world, the whole world. 
: The poems of Hive-Mind 
draw upon the 

: many-sided aspects of 
: the life of the hive and 
the busy lives of its 

:_ members, whether 

> workers or queens. 
Forget the butterfly 

: effect—Bishop sees 

: much dependent upon 
the flapping of a bee's 
: wing. 


: The Jaguar's 

: Children 

: John Vaillant ‘84 

: HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 

: HARCOURT 

: The first novel by the 
> acclaimed non-fiction 
: writer takes readers 

: inside a sweltering 

: trailer truck filled with 
illegal immigrants 

: trapped inside, stuck 

: ona roadside on its 

: way from Mexico into 
: the United States. 
:"This is what novels 

: can do— illuminate 

: shadowed lives, 

: enable us to contem- 
plate our own depths 
: of kindness, challenge 
: our beliefs about fate,” 
: wrote Amanda Eyre 

: Ward in the New York 


Times Book Review. 
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This Lego model of the Seeley G. Mudd 
Center—referred to as Mudd Library 
took three years to build, the same amount 


of time the actual building took. The lone 


figure may be Ray English, who retired as 
Oberlin’s head of libraries at the end of this 


year, waving goodbye 
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Everything Is Awesome 
with Lego Mudd Model 


SOON AFTER ALEX ROSEN 715 FORMED OBERLIN’S 


Lego Club his sophomore year—after hearing of 
a similar club while visiting Carnegie Mellon 
University—he suggested the club make scale 
models of all the buildings on campus, one at a 
time. “I chose to start with a model of Mudd 
Library, because it has a rather simple design 


and didn’t require too many unique Lego bricks,” 


he says. “Everyone enthusiastically agreed, and 
we went to work on it.” Rosen drew up plans for 
the model and figured a ratio of one brick 
equaling 1.5 feet for scaling measurements. He 
then took reference photos of all of Mudd’s 
surfaces to figure out “where everything went” 
and what bricks he’d need to order. 

Rosen worked on the model for three years, 
eventually buying $2,000 worth of Lego bricks— 
he estimates at least 8,000 pieces—with Student 
Finance Committee funds. As club membership 
dwindled, Rosen gradually took on more of the 


construction himself, and by his senior year, it was, 


he says, “entirely in my hands.” He worked with 
Tina Zwegat, associate director of the student 
union, who had secured space for the project in 
Wilder Hall, to find a way to display the model— 
still roofless—in the actual Mudd. Bill Ruth, 
assistant to the director of the library, found a 
table and space for the model within the main 
entrance. It was moved in two parts, using 
plywood boards and a service cart, from Wilder 
to Mudd, where it was reassembled. Rosen then 
spent a full week to put a roof on the model, 
during which he got a lot of positive feedback from 
students and staff who saw him working on it. 

“It was only on the day before my graduation, 
when the library was about to close for 
commencement, that I finally finished the 
model,” says Rosen. “Now it stands as a tribute 
to the college.” 

The model Mudd will remain on display 
just inside the entrance of the full-scale Mudd 
indefinitely, says Ruth. 


Reckless Heart 
Released 


ARTISTS RELISH 


THE 
RECKLESS 
HEART 


incubation time. 

In 1998, American 
soprano Kendra 
Colton ’83 commis- 
sioned Welsh 
composer Andy 


Vores to write a 
collection of songs for her appearance on the 
Boston Celebrity Series. The success of that 
premiere, The Reckless Heart, inspired the notion 
that someday the collection would anchor a 
recording project. 

Colton has cultivated a career known for its 
tremendous versatility over the past 25 years. Now 
assistant professor of singing at the Oberlin 
Conservatory, Colton trained originally as a 
pianist and didn’t start studying voice until her 
second year at Oberlin. Adept at a wide range of 
repertoire, she has developed a niche in oratorio 
and sacred works from Bach to Brahms, has given 
acclaimed performances of Handel and Mozart 


operas, and is recognized for her interpretation of 
contemporary chamber music and championing 
of little-known works written in the last century. 

In 2013, Colton joined forces with longtime 
collaborator and former Oberlin classmate Kayo 
Iwama to record the remarkable set of songs by 
Vores in Oberlin’s Clonick Hall and recording 
studio. Iwama is associate director of the graduate 
vocal arts program at the Bard College 
Conservatory of Music. 

The five songs of The Reckless Heart are linked, 
in the words of Vores, by their “sense of a life lived, 
experience gained, and the unstoppable succession 
of events which make living reckless.” 

They include standout works by three other 
composers whose creations share Vores’ British 
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Isle roots: Samuel Barber’s “Hermit Songs,” 

Ivor Gurney’s “Five Elizabethan Songs,” and 
“Down by the Salley Gardens,” completed with 
Benjamin Britten’s “The Salley Gardens” and “On 
This Island.” 

The Reckless Heart is now available through 
select retailers and digital music channels 
worldwide. Learn more at oberlin.edu/oberlinmu- 
sic. Oberlin Music is the official recording label of 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music and is distributed 


by Naxos of America. 


MCKINLEY MONUMENT Filmmaker Mika Johnson ‘00, whose work collaborating on the web series The 
Amerikans was the subject of a feature in this magazine, is again turning his lens on the idiosyncratic 
residents of his hometown of Amherst and its northeast Ohio environs. Forever Professor, his latest 
documentary, finds him exploring the quirky world of Mark McKinley (above), a professor of psychology at 


2 


the largest collection of talking clocks 


orain County Community College, whose class Johnson took two decades ago. McKinley turned out to have 
in the world—over 1,000—and was one of the most controlling and 


eccentric subjects that Johnson has come across. Johnson approached McKinley about making an 
" PCT or 
Amerikans episode about him but was rebuffed. “You could never make a short film on me,” the profess 
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of numerous 
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amn interesting.” Eventually, Johnson concurred. The resulting film, which involved the work 
, Ve 2 al Film Festival. 
« Oberlin alurnni, was selected as part of the 2015 Cleveland International 


CERES LAMENTING 
By Linda Gregerson ’71 


For Emma’s three samples 
of landrace maize, 
the blue, the red, 
the long-toothed yellow, my uncle 


reserved 
just east of the barn a plot 
as yet 


unpoisoned by the pesticide 


which the cranes, who are also 
endangered, unerringly 
found 


so when 


the first green shoots had sprouted 
they were one 
by one 


before their time extracted 


from the earth and seed by seed 
consumed. 

When everything else 
had gone to hell - 


rich men jumping from windows and 
the whole 
of Oklahoma turned 


to dust — this farm, 


this godsent 
quarter section and a half, was like 
a fence against 


confusion. Now 


we say to the children, This fenceless 


world... 


From Ceres Lamenting.’ The full text yf this 


poem, originally published in the New Yorker, | 


included in Gregerson’'s Prodigal: New and 
Selected Poems 19 ’6 to 2014 to be p blished i 
eptember by Houghton Mifflin Harcourt 
Gregerson was elected chal of the Academy 


if American Poet n january 


Thought Process 


wHo: Charles 
“Chuck” Ryals 


WHAT: 

"Chameleon Radio. 
Been with WOBC 
since fall 2010. 
Retired machinist, 
obsessive record 
buyer. Likes: bicy- 
cling, French and 
Russian literature, 
history, dogs, and 
chips and salsa!” 
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WHO: Kaela 
Sanborn-Hum’15 
(she/her/hers), left, 
and Tanya Lyon’15 
(she/her/hers) 


WHAT: 2015 out- 
reach workgroup 
co-directors 


“Outreach is work- 
ing 2 reimagine 
community 
radio stations as 
available and 
inviting spaces 
for young people 
in the neighbor- 
hood who are in- 


FUTURE 
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terested in media, 
eager to share 
music, and speak 
their minds.” 
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EACH YEAR THE STAFF OF WOBC—DIRECTORS, The gallery eventually migrated to WOBC’s 


Facebook page, and Hess decided it was time to 


display something more elaborate than the 


Faces On the 
Radio 


program hosts, and DJs—get their pictures 
taken, a practice that started as a “personal 
memory project,’ says general manager Sophie 


throwaway snapshots of previous years. 
Hess ‘15. The photos, taken with disposable or 


3 “This year we put a lot of energy into cultivat- 
Polaroid cameras, festoon the walls of the college 


| ing an awesome and diverse staff, one that came 
radio station. 


from the college and the community and which 


WHO 

Madeleine 
Aquilina ‘16, left, 
and Harlee 
Ludwig "15 


WHAT 
“I'm Madeleine 
Aquilina and I take 
she/her/hers. I’m 

a third year at 
Oberlin and one of 
the promotions 
directors at WOBC. 
This semester, 

I’ve learned that 
Sade is under- 
appreciated as a 
musical artist 

and her name is 
all too often 
mispronounced. 
On the right, 
Harlee [Ludwig], 
co-director #1.” 


WHO: Nandita 
Krishna ’16 


WHAT: Talk 
and public affairs 
co-director 


“T’m Nandita 
(she/her/hers). I’m 
a third year math 
and creative 
writing major, and 
I love community 
radio because it’s 
so personal—when 
you're listening 
to a song on 
WOBC, you know 
that someone chose 
it with love. I 
also love that our 
organization 
has the potential 
to make new and 
stronger connect- 
ions between the 
college and the 
community, and 
making those 
connections is one 
of my goals asa 
staff member. 


represented a lot of different ages. I really wanted 
people to know who these people are,” she says. 

In the past, most of our staff members have been 
from a very specific demographic—the cool 
pster type.” So she asked this year’s broader 
group to express on Facebook why the radio 


tation 1S important to them. 
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Hess, who has her own folk show called Listen 
to Your Mother (but who says her heart truly lies 
with “the late 80s sugar-sweet masterpieces of 
Prince and Talking Heads”), looks at radio as a 


means of building and strengthening community. 


The portraits that appear on WOBC’s 


Facebook page, taken by Hess, are accompanied by 


Who: Anna Rose 
Greenberg ’17 


WHAT: Co-traffic 
director 


“Hey! I’m Anna 
Rose, I prefer she/ 
her/hers, and I’m 
a second year 
neuroscience/ 
creative writing 
major. I work as 
one of the co-traffic 
directors, as well 
as doing some 
communicating 
with bands and 
labels. My great- 
est joys are loud 
German music 
and sharing loud 
German music 
with anyone I can 
get to listen.” 


eH | | I) 1 | Bs) WHO: Mayowa 
\ | | Va | Afolayan ’16 
| i HELD telh (she/her/hers), left, 
ht rV and Marcelo Vinces 
bad li oP a! my (he/him/his) 


WHAT: 

Marcelo is director 
of Oberlin’s Center 
for Learning, 
Education, and 
Research in the 
Sciences. 


“I’ve been a loyal 
listener of college 
radio ever since I 
first heard Nirvana 
in Brooklyn broad- 
cast from a college 
station in South 
Orange, NJ. WOBC 
is no different 
in opening my 
ears and minds to 
sounds and ideas. 
My show, Bruxxsel 
Radio, plays music 
in many languages 
and genres from 
around the world.” 


a short description or comment from the person 
or people in the pictures. Above is a selection of 
them, along with excerpts from the text that 
appears with them (readers may note some of the 


staffers choose to indicate their preferred 


pronouns in their self-introductions). 


For more, search WOBC-FM on Facebook. @ 
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A sense of history pervaded Oberlin’s 2015 commencement/ 
reunion celebration, as speakers throughout the weekend 
evoked the 1965 commencement address by Martin Luther 
King Jr. Writer Robert Kaittmer’65 was present for that 
Speech as well as the addresses of this year’s commencement 
ceremony and baccalaureate celebration. In the pages that 
follow, he reflects on Oberim and the world m the half 
century between them. We vealso included highlights from 
the 2015 speeches by Children’s Defense Find founder 
Marian Wright Edelmamand First Lady Michelle Obama, as 
Well as the 1965 commencementaddress by King. 


COMMENCEMENT 2015 


Reflections on Revolutions 


I'VE NEVER BEEN PROUDER OF OBERLIN, OR MY GOOD FORTUNE TO BE AN 
Oberlin alum, than during the 2015 Commencement/Reunion Weekend. 
This was the 50th reunion of my Class of 1965, but more importantly it was 
the 50th anniversary of Martin Luther King Jr’s commencement address to 
our graduating class. The college, in creating a weekend of events com- 
memorating King and the civil rights movement, culminating with 
addresses by Marian Wright Edelman and First Lady Michelle Obama, hon- 
ored the continuing struggle for social justice and Oberlin’s role in it. 

Our class came to Oberlin in the sweet, hopeful half of the 1960s. As 
entering freshmen in the fall of 1961, we were inspired by our new, young 
president, John Kennedy, by the idealism of the Peace Corps, and by the civil 
rights movement just beginning to move beyond freedom rides and sit-ins 
to the hope of actual legislative change redeeming the promise of Lincoln 
after a century’s delay. 

There was a rendezvous between the Oberlin ethic and the spirit of the 
times—what I think of as Oberlin-style constructive radicalism. In 
December of our senior year, several of my classmates, led by Marcia 
Aronoff and David Reed (and his dad), went to Ripley, Mississippi, to 
rebuild the Antioch Missionary Baptist Church, one of some 70 black 
churches that had been firebombed after being used in voting rights work 
during Freedom Summer 1964. The project was called Carpenters for 
Christmas. How utterly Oberlin. 


By the spring of our senior year, the escalation of the Vietnam War and 
the rising opposition to it were threatening to crowd out civil rights as the 
great moral struggle of our time. In March 1965, the police violence against 
the Selma marchers was followed by Lyndon Johnson’s astonishing speech 
of March 15, embracing the anthem of the movement. Calling on Congress 
to at last enact voting rights, LBJ declared: 


But even if we pass this bill the battle will not be over. What hap- 
pened in Selma is part of a far larger movement, which 
reaches into every section and state of America. It is the effort of 
American Negroes to secure for themselves the full blessings of 
American life. Their cause must be our cause too. Because it’s 
not just Negroes, but really it’s all of us, who must overcome the 
crippling legacy of bigotry and injustice. 

And we shall overcome. 


Watching on the TV in Wilder Lounge, I just about fell out of my chair. 
Here was the president of the United States speaking the lyrical words of the 
most radical movement of our time; accepting the fact that the marchers in 
Mississippi and Alabama needed to break the law to redeem the Constitution; 
knowing that however powerful he was, as president, his ability to achieve 
enduring change was only as powerful as the movement on the ground. And 
some of us from Oberlin were part of that. If we have an African American 
president in 2015, and an African American first lady speaking at our reunion 
commencement, there is some of Oberlin in that struggle. 

Against that background, Martin Luther King came to Oberlin and deliv- 
ered one of his greatest speeches. Unlike the standard commencement 
address filled with homilies, King, invoking Washington Irving’s story Rip 
van Winkel, exhorted us not to sleep through a revolution but to be part of 
the fight. He said, “We are challenged to work passionately and unrelent- 
ingly to get rid of racial injustice in all its dimensions. Anyone who feels 
that our nation can survive half segregated and half integrated is sleeping 
through a revolution. The challenge before us today is to develop a coalition 
of conscience and get rid of this problem that has been one of the nagging 
and agonizing ills of our nation over the years. Racial injustice is still the 
Negro’s burden and America’s shame.” 

More constructive radicalism—and how very Oberlin. The struggles for 
social justice that ensued in the more than 50 years since his speech have 
featured countless Oberlin people. 

On that commencement day in 1965, King was not the only recipient of an 
honorary degree. Another dignitary on the platform was the secretary of state, 
Dean Rusk, a prime architect of the Vietnam War. This dyad created some- 
thing of a conflict for us. Our class had more than its share of troublemakers. 
(At our 50th reunion this year we created a class motto and distributed 
baseball caps with the words: Oberlin ’65 Semper Provocantes. The Latin can be 
translated as Always Making Trouble, or, more gently, Always Challenging.) 

We would not boycott the proceedings, out of respect for King. 

Several of us persuaded Oberlin’s then-president, Robert Carr, often our 
nemesis, to organize a meeting with Rusk to discuss Vietnam. We graduat- 
ing seniors pitched our own idea of a peace plan. The Saigon government, 
we argued, was hopelessly corrupt. An escalated war was a lost cause. If 

the concern was the possible “domino effect” of Vietnam “going commu- 
nist,’ as the phrases of the day had it, how about a neutral, unified Vietnam, 
a kind of Asian Yugoslavia, with Ho Chi Minh in charge but neutrality 
guaranteed by the Great Powers? Rusk heard us out politely. What could 

a bunch of college kids know? 


Half a century later, the war was indeed lost, having dragged on nearly 


First Lady Michelle 
Obama receives her 
honorary doctoral 
hood from Assistant 
Professor of Organ 
Jonathan Moyer, AD ‘12, 
and Associate Dean 
for Academic Diversity 
Alison Williams, 


COMMENCEMENT 2015 


Ninde Scholars Catch First Lady’s Attention 
Founded by Kendal at Oberlin residents Dick 
and Nan Ninde with a challenge grant that 
inspired 400 other donors, the Ninde Scholars 
program pairs Oberlin College tutors with 
highly motivated 7th-12th graders in the 
Oberlin City Schools, many of whom would 
be the first in their families to attend college. 

In return, the scholars commit to a rigorous 
curriculum that includes a prep course for 
college entrance exams, evening workshops, 
and a summer enrichment program that 
prepares them for college-level work. Other 
benefits include college access workshops 
throughout the year and opportunities to 
build a competitive college resume by partici- 
pating in service projects and activities. Since 
the program began in 2005, 93 percent of its 
participants enroll in college, and they com- 
plete a bachelor’s degree at four times the rate 
of their first-generation college peers. 

A video about the Ninde Scholars program 
produced by Patrick Gilfether ’15, scored by 
Kirk Pearson ’16, and featuring mentor 
Amethyst Carey ’16 and Oberlin High School 
senior Morgan K. Smith, was selected as the 
winner of the First Lady’s national Near-Peer 
Video Commencement Challenge. 


For more information on the Ninde Scholars, visit oberlin.edu/alummag 


another decade. Vietnam today is a friendly, communist-run state, no threat 
to anyone, a major trading partner with the U.S., and part of President 
Obama’s design for a Trans-Pacific Partnership. So it goes. 

Silly college students, thinking we could change policy by engaging the 
secretary of state in private dialogue. We had to change policy the hard way. 
And then King spoke. You should read the entire text. At the 2015 com- 

mencement, extracts of it were played at a stunning baccalaureate celebration 
featuring four people who had worked with King—2015 commencement 
speaker Marian Wright Edelman, who as a young civil rights attorney was the 
first black woman to be admitted to the Mississippi bar; Johnnetta B. Cole, ’57, 
former president of Spelman and Bennett colleges and director of the 
Smithsonian’s Museum of African Art; former U.S. Senator Harris Wofford, 
who as President Kennedy’s assistant for civil rights enlisted Kennedy in 1960 to 
phone Coretta Scott King to express concern about her husband, then in jail; 
and Alan Wachtel, 68, who was with King at Selma. 

Wachtel recalls asking King how he managed, with all the provocation and 
abuse, not to get angry. “And he said to me, ‘You know Alan, we have to not be 
like them. If we become violent, if we become rageful, we lose who we are.” 

At the close of the baccalaureate, David Maslanka ’65, a conservatory 
graduate, conducted a stunning musical debut of his own creation, commis- 
sioned for this event by another of our classmates, Betty L. Beer Franklin. It 
drew on spoken word and gospel, spiritual, and civil rights songs, powerfully 
evoking the era. 

The afternoon at Finney Chapel, beginning with an organ recital, was 
emotionally wrenching. Hearing his own words and the reflections of those 
who had been with him, one appreciated that King epitomized the role of 
the prophetic voice in shaming the worst and appealing to the best in ° 
America. After half a century, listening to the speech again, the loss of King 
seemed even more incalculable now than it did when he was murdered in 
1968. Imagine what moral witness he might have brought to all of the great 
struggles since then? As the program ended, one of our classmates just put 
down his head and sobbed and sobbed. 

Our class, I think, took his words seriously. For many of us, that 
engagement became a lifelong calling. I’ve been fortunate to have a life at the 
boundary of journalism, scholarship, and activism. It feels very Oberlin. I 
owe a lot of it to Oberlin. 

As part of our 50th reunion class gift, we created a Martin Luther King 
internship. We were not a rich class—too many activists, not enough 
entrepreneurs—but as always we wanted to make a difference. At our reunion 
planning discussions, several of us observed that unpaid summer internships 
have become the first rung on career ladders, via experience and networking, 
but that students who do not have affluent parents cannot afford to take 
unpaid summer jobs. It was one more way that privilege is inherited. King 
interns will receive $5,000 so that they can afford to take these internships. 

I have given a good deal of thought as to what makes Oberlin special; why 
the Oberlin ethic is still recognizable and distinct after half a century and 
more. We are a campus that cares deeply about social justice, but we are not 
earnest or grim about it. Oberlin is place of antic creativity and joy. Much of 
what was on display during the 2015 weekend was sheer talent and warmth, 
as well as strong idealism. I was asked to give a short talk on behalf of the 
Class of 1965, as we were inducted into the college’s Half-Century Club (we 
attained that honor simply by living 50 years beyond our graduation and 
showing up). Here, in part, is what I said about the enduring ethic of Oberlin: 


Looking at the Class of 1965 and other classes, it’s clear there is a wide 
diversity of people, guided by a diversity of inner and outer journeys, 
who've led varied lives. There is anything but a sameness. So you have 


to ask, what is it that gives Oberlin its consistency and its continuity 
over half a century and more? 

Now you could cite the exceptional teachers and the ethic of a 
vague kind of Christian radicalism, the confinement and the sense of 
community and deep friendship that it nourished. I think, finally, it has 
something to do with kindness, not just as an ideal of a more just 
society, but as behavior to be lived. I saw a lot of different kinds of 
people at Oberlin. Republicans and Democrats and Communists. Jocks 
and politicos; artists and entrepreneurs. I didn’t see any mean people. 

In the merciful absence of fraternities, our version of Animal 
House was pretty tame. Our version of the revolution was pretty 
gentle; it was constructive. And maybe we project onto the world, 
and onto our own behavior, the idealism, the kindness, of Oberlin. A 
sense of what it means to be a worthy person. Permission to take 
risks with creativity. That, and a lifelong openness to learning. 
Oberlin gave us a stock of political capital, but Oberlin also taught 

is how to keep replenishing that stock. We have been living off that 


gift for more than half a century. 


ommencement speeches by Marian Wright Edelman and Michelle 


Obama were a perfect bookend to Dr. King’s speech of half a century ago. 


Martin Luther King Jr. challenged us not to flinch from engaging 
revolutionary change, Michelle Obama, in words that have already been 


lely quoted, charged the Class of 2015 to continue the legacy: 


su 


tempted to just recreate what you had here at 


find a community of like-minded folks and work with 
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Marian Wright Edelman 
delivers Oberlin's 2015 
commencement address on 
May 25. Said Michelle 
Obama: “I'm a little giddy to 
be joined on stage by 
another one of my heroes, 
Marian Wright Edelman. Her 
moral leadership on behalf 
of children in this country 
has inspired me throughout 
my Career, as well as my 
husband, the president of 
the United States.” 
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them on causes you care about, and just tune out all of the noise... 
But today, I want to urge you to do just the opposite. Today, I want 

to suggest that if you truly wish to carry on the Oberlin legacy of 
service and social justice, then you need to run to, and not away 
from, the noise. Today, I want to urge you to actively seek out the 
most contentious, polarized, gridlocked places you can find. 

Because so often, throughout our history, those have been the places 
where progress really happens—the places where minds are changed, 


lives transformed, where our great American story unfolds. 


In the 50 years since our class graduated, there has been stunning progress 
when it comes to inclusion. We have an African American president. People of 
different sexual orientations have gone from being the last minority group 
that could be ridiculed in polite liberal company to being part of the 
American mosaic. Women are breaking the last glass ceilings and the next 
president could well be a woman. On all of these fronts, Oberlin led. Yet we 
have gone almost straight backwards when it comes to economic justice. 
America in 1965 was more economically equal than it is today. And recent 
episodes of police violence against young black men would be all too familiar 
to the Birmingham police chief in the 1960s, Bull Connor. 

In the continuing struggles, Oberlin will continue to lead. Students and 
graduates, as Michelle Obama so perfectly put it, will “run to, and not away 
from, the noise.” But always with compassion: “We have to not be like 


them.” That’s what makes us Oberlin. g 
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“Pd like to suggest some of the things that we must do in order to 

remain awake and to achieve the proper mental attitudes and 

responses that the new situation demands. First, I'd like to say that 

_ we are challenged to achieve a world perspective. Anyone who feels 

that we can live in isolation today, anyone who feels that we can live 

without being concerned about other individuals and other nations, 

is sleeping through a revolution. The world in which we live is 

geographically one. The great challenge now is to make it one in 

terms of brotherhood. 

es ; “Now it is true that the geographic togetherness of our world has 
eee o- Se Oe ae ON been brought into being, to a large extent, through modern man’s 

. pee Spot eae scientific ingenuity. Modern man, through his scientific genius, has 


; eater come to this campus without been able to dwarf distance and place time in chains. Yes, we’ve been 
a deep sense of appreciation and able to carve highways through the stratosphere, and our jet planes 
gratitude for all that this great institu- 3 have compressed into minutes distances that once took weeks and 
tion has done for the cultural, political, months. And so this is a small world from a geographical point of 
and social life of our nation and the view. What we are facing today is the fact that through our scientific 
world, By all standards of measurement, and technological genius we’ve made of this world a neighborhood. 
Oberlin is one of the great colleges, not And now through our moral and ethical commitment we must make 
only of our nation, but of the world. of it a brotherhood. We must all learn to live together as brothers— 

“To the members of the graduating or we will all perish together as fools. This is the great issue facing us 
class: today you bid farewell to the safe today. No individual can live alone; no nation can live alone. We are 
security of the academic environment. tied together.” 
You prepare to continue your journey on the clamorous highways of life. _ 

And I would like to have you think with me on this significant occasion “All I’m saying is simply this: that all mankind is tied together; all 
on the subject, “Remaining Awake Through a Great Revolution.” life is interrelated, and we are all caught in an inescapable network of 
“Tm sure that you have read that arresting little story from the pen of mutuality, tied in a single garment of destiny. Whatever affects one 
Washington Irving entitled Rip Van Winkle. The thing that we usually directly, affects all indirectly. For some strange reason I can never be 

remember about this story is that Rip Van Winkle slept 20 years. But what I ought to be until you are what you ought to be. And you can 
there is another point in that story that is almost always completely never be what you ought to be until I am what I ought to be—this is 
overlooked: it was a sign on the inn in the little town on the Hudson the interrelated structure of reality.” 
from which Rip went up into the mountain for his long sleep. When he 
went up, the sign had a picture of King George III of England. When he “I would like to mention, secondly, that we are challenged to work 
came down, years later, the sign had a picture of George Washington, the passionately and unrelentingly to get rid of racial injustice in all its 
first president of the United States. When Rip looked up at the picture of dimensions. Anyone who feels that our nation can survive half 
George Washington, he was completely lost; he knew not who he was. segregated and half integrated is sleeping through a revolution. The 
This reveals to us that the most striking fact about the story of Rip Van challenge before us today is to develop a coalition of conscience and 
Winkle is not that he slept 20 years, but that he slept through a revolu- get rid of this problem that has been one of the nagging and agoniz- 
tion. While he was peacefully snoring up on the mountain, a great ing ills of our nation over the years. Racial injustice is still the 
revolution was taking place in the world—indeed, a revolution which Negro’s burden and America’s shame. We’ve made strides, to be sure. 
would, at points, change the course of history. And Rip Van Winkle We have come a long, long way since the Negro was first brought to 


knew nothing about it; he was asleep. 
_ “There are all too many people who, in some great period of social 
ne aoe k fail to acets ae. new w mental cuca te new situation 


this nation as a slave in 1619. In the last decade we have seen 
significant developments—the Supreme Court’s decision outlawing 
segregation in the public schools, a comprehensive Civil Rights Bill 
in 1964, and, in a few weeks, a new voting bill to guarantee the right 
to vote. All of these are significant developments, but I would be 
dishonest with you this morning if I gave you the impression that we 
have come to the point where the problem is almost solved. 

“We must face the honest fact that we still have a long, long way to 
go oh the eh ee of racial injustice is solved: For while we are 


: sitpeanae on a lonely island of poverty in the malades ofa 
rok mara baci ts Millions of cetaee are e still 


i ge 


in certain sections of our country, violence and man’s 


man in the most tragic way. All of these things pend’ us Rial yee: 
have a long, long way to go. For in Alabama and Mississippi, violence - 
and murder where civil rights workers are concerned, are popula 
and favorite pastimes. 

“Let nobody give you the impression that the problem of ai 
injustice will work itself out. Let nobody give you the i impression that 
only time will solve the problem. That is a myth, and it is a myth 
because time is neutral. It can be used either constructively or 
destructively. And I’m absolutely convinced that the people of ill will 
in our nation—the extreme rightists—the forces committed to 
negative ends—have used time much more effectively than the 
people of good will. It may well be that we will have to repent in this 
generation, not merely for the vitriolic works and violent actions of 
the bad people who bomb a church in Birmingham, Alabama, or 
shoot down a civil rights worker in Selma, but for the appalling 
silence and indifference of the good people who sit around and say, 


“Wait on time.” Somewhere we must come to see that human progress 


never rolls in on wheels of inevitability. It comes through the tireless 
efforts and the persistent work of dedicated individuais. Without this 
hard work, time becomes an ally of the primitive forces of social 
stagnation. So we must help time and realize that the time is always 
right to do right. 

“There is another reason why we must get rid of racial injustice. 
Not merely because it is sociologically untenable or because it is 
politically unsound, not merely to meet the communist challenge or 
to create a good image in the world or to appeal to African and Asian 


“There is nothing more tragic 
thantosleepthrougha — 
revolution. There can be no 


gainsaying of the fact that a great 


revolution is taking place in 
our world today. It is a social 
revolution, sweeping away the 
old order of colonialism. And 


in our own nation it is sweeping - 


away the old order of slavery 
and racial segregation. T 
wind of change is blow: 
_ we see in our day and ot rage 
a = developme! 
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no section of our country can boast : 
brotherhood. We strength é 
moral commitment; as Newt: = oad of this protien 
“Now there is another problem facing us that we must deal with if 
we are to remain awake through a social revolution. We must get rid of 


violence, hatred, and war. Anyone who feels that the problems of 


mankind can be solved through violence is sleeping through a 
revolution. I’ve said this over and over again, and I believe it more 
than ever today. We know about violence. It’s been the inseparable 
twin of Western materialism, the hallmark of its grandeur. Iam 
convinced that violence ends up creating many more social problems 
than it solves. This is why I say to my people that if we succumb to the 
temptation of using violence in our struggle, unborn generations will 
be the recipients of a long and desolate night of bitterness. There is 
another way—a way as old as the insights of Jesus of Nazareth and as 
modern as the techniques of Mohandas K. Gandhi. For it is possible to 
stand up against an unjust system with all of your might, with all of 
your body, with all of your soul, and yet not stoop to hatred and 
violence. Something about this approach disarms the opponent. It 
exposes his moral defenses, weakens his morale, and at the same time, 
works on his conscience.” 


“In internatienal relations, we must come to see this. We must find 
some alternative to war and bloodshed. In a day when man-made 
vehicles are dashing through outer space, and guided ballistic missiles 
are carving highways of death in the stratosphere, no nation can win a 
world war. It is no ee a choice between ieee vids ue ee ee 


civilization Pied. into the nes of SeaihiiaGsie’ our ete habitat 
transformed into a tragic inferno that even Dante could not imagine. 
So this is our challenge: to see that war is obsolete, cast into limbo. 

“T do not wish to minimize the complexity of the problems to be 
faced in achieving disarmament and peace. But we shall not have the 
Rouraee ae ee ae hes such mage SUSE Shee prepared 


Bete ven thats we do not mean | ae we eee overcome Rf? 
white man. In the struggle for racial justice the Negro must not seek 
to rise from a position of disadvantage to one of advantage, to 
substitute one tyranny for another. A doctrine of black supremacy is 
as dangerous as a doctrine of white supremacy. God is not interested 
in the freedom of black men or brown men or yellow men. God is 
interested in the freedom of the whole human race, the creation of a 
society where every man will respect the dignity and worth of 
personality. So when we sing “We Shall Overcome,” we are singing a 
hymn of faith, a hymn of optimism, a hymn of faith in the future. 

“T can still sing that song because I have faith in the future. I 
believe that we, as Negroes, are going to gain our freedom in America 
because the goal of America is freedom. Abused and scorned though 
we may be, our destiny is tied up with the destiny of America. Before 
the Pilgrim fathers landed at Plymouth we were here; before Thomas 
Jefferson etched across the pages of history the majestic words of the 

Declaration of Independence we were here; before the words of 

the “Star-Spangled Banner” were written we were here. For more 
than two centuries our forbears labored here without wages. They 
made cotton king; they built the homes of their masters; in the midst 
of the most oppressive conditions they continued to grow and 
develop. Certainly if the inexpressible cruelties of slavery couldn’t 
stop us, the opposition that we now face will surely fail. We will win 
our Pogoe Nig Ling aeenal the Ga ane of TOU nation and the 


“Yes, we shall overcome because the ae ot the moral Ria is 
ae but it bends toward justice.” 
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a : Now, ws the proces of bears might not arabs be as fast or as 


to the Clamor of 


Democracy 
_| First Lady Michelle Obama 


Highlights from the 2015 Address to Graduates, Oberlin College 


; 
: ; ven amidst the joy and excitement of 
graduation, I know that you may be 
| feeling some real sadness about leaving 
this community behind. You may also 
be feeling some real anxiety about 
venturing out into the world beyond 
ale these walls. And I’m not going to lie to 


you—for many of you, this is going to 
be a pretty big transition. In fact, I think Dr. Martin Luther King 
described it well in his commencement address in 65 when he declared, 


“Today you bid farewell to the safe security of the academic environment. 


You prepare to continue your journey on the clamorous highways of life.” 
“And the truth is, graduates, after four years of thoughtful, respectful 
discussion and debate here at Oberlin—those seminars where you explored 
new ideas together, those late-night conversations where you challenged 
each other and learned from each other—after all of that, you might find 
yourself a little dismayed by the clamor outside these walls—the name- 
calling, the negative ads, the folks yelling at each other on TV. After being 
surrounded by people who are so dedicated to serving others and making 
the world a better place, you might feel a little discouraged by the polariza- 


tion and gridlock that too often characterize our politics and civic life. 


“And in the face of all of that clamor, you might have an overwhelming 
instinct to just run the other way as fast as you can. You might be 
tempted to just recreate what you had here at Oberlin—to find a 


community of like-minded folks and work with them on causes you care 


about, and just tune out all of the noise. And that’s completely under- 
standable. In fact, I sometimes have that instinct myself—run! 

“But today, graduates, I want to urge you to do just the opposite. Today, 
I want to suggest that if you truly wish to carry on the Oberlin legacy of 
service and social justice, then you need to run to, and not away from, the 
noise. Today, I want to urge you to actively seek out the most contentious, 
polarized, gridlocked places you can find. Because so often throughout 
our history, those have been the places where progress really happens— 
the places where minds are changed, lives transformed, where our great 
American story unfolds.” 


Bae, benhes folks like all of you left their poubet 
nd made their voices heard.” 


. 2 here at Oberlin, most of the time you're probably surrounded 
hare shes oe But out in the real world, there are plenty of 


them out. You have to persuade them, and you have to compromise wit 
them. That is what so many of our heroes of history have done.” . 


“You don’t get to be precious or cautious or cynical. No, not when: he 
earth is warming and the oceans are rising. You don’t get to be cynical. a 
Not when too many young people still languish in communities ripped 
apart by violence and despair. Not when women still make less than men | 
for the same work. Not when millions of girls across the globe never set 
foot inside a school. No, not when many young people j just like you—the 
men and women we honor this Memorial Day—have sacrificed their 
lives for your freedom to make your voice heard.” | 


“You see, in his speech to those Oberlin graduates 50 years ago, Dr. 
King urged them, as [class president] Julia said, not to sleep through the 
civil rights revolution that was raging across this country. And, gradu- 
ates, climate change, economic inequality, human rights, criminal 
justice—these are the revolutions of your time. And you have as much 
responsibility and just as much power to wake up and play your part in 
our great American story. Because it is absolutely still possible to make a 
difference. The great moments of our history are not decades in our past; 
they’re happening right now, today, in our lifetimes.” m 


Time for a Third 
Reconstruction Era | 
Marian Wright Edelman, | 
founder and president of the 
Children’s Defense Fund | 


Highlights from the 2015 Oberlin Commencement Address _ 
cratic processes, and 47 years after Dr. 


A King’s call for a Poor People’s Campaign in 


1968 to end poverty in our rich nation and his death while supporting 
black Memphis garbage workers seeking to be recognized as men and to 


fter a transforming civil rights movement 
sparked by ordinary black people with | 
extraordinary courage who wanted their 
children to have a better education and life, 
and after sacrificial deaths for the right to 
vote and fully participate in our demo- — 


revolution t that th ‘ 


il to Seas a 


us backw 


new oer movement to 


ensure every child in America a 
fair and healthy start in life.” 


apartheid undergirded by a criminal justice system that criminalizes 
black boys and men for their color and criminalizes the poor for their 
poverty in a society that has excluded and failed to prepare so many of 
them to succeed in our economy. And it is morally obscene that the 
United States of America lets 14.7 million children grow up poor, 6.5 
million of them in extreme poverty. And the younger children are, the 
poorer they are during their years of greatest brain development: 51.3 


percent of black babies are born into poverty 50 years after Selma. 


“J think it’s time for a third reconstruction era to move us forward and 
realize Dr. King’s dream. It’s time to wake up and not sleep through 
another revolution that threatens to take us backwards and to spark a new 
transforming movement to ensure every child i in America a fair and 
healthy start in life. , 

“During his last year calling for a Poor People’ s Campaign, Dr. King 
repeatedly told the parable of the rich man Dives, who ignored the poor, 
and sick man Lazarus and reminded us that Dives went to hell not because 


he was rich but because he did not realize his wealth was his opportunity 


to piney the nS renee: him from his brother and allowed rise to 


Be his as dy oflite 


be paid decent wages for their indispensable dirty work, we may be _ | 7 Len. 


teetering again on the brink of a possible second post- Reconstruction f 
era spawned in part by changing demographics, huge wealth and wp ome 
disparities, money saturated politics, proliferating voter sur pression = 
measures, still separate but very unequal schools, m 1assive 1 
innumeracy among our black and Latino school children. an 
to Prison Pipeline, which traps one in three black and « one 
boys born in 2001. Mass incarceration has become the 
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Playing Second. In March 1888, Sporting 
Life magazine published a clarion 

call for equality in the burgeoning national 
pastime of base ball (spelled with two 
words at the time) written by Oberlin 
alumnus Weldy Walker. | Weldy, an 
African American man with keen, versatile 
hardball skills and a talent for flourishing 
prose (gained partly by his time at 

Oberlin) had, four years earlier, followed 
his brother, Moses Fleetwood, to the 
Toledo Blue Stockings, which was then 
considered a major league team. With 

that move, Weldy became the second black 
player to compete in baseball’s top level 

of competition. | But in the several ensuing 
years, the color line would be drawn in 
America’s pastime. » 


By Ryan Whirty | Illustration by Paul Davis for OAM 


African Americans 
became barred from 
so-called organized 
baseball for nearly six 
decades, until Jackie 
Robinson signed 
with the Brooklyn 
Dodgers in late 1945. 


The application of an unwritten, racist “gentlemen’s agreement” had 
Weldy Walker fired up. After the minor-level circuit Tri-State League passed 
a formal resolution banning the signing of black players in 1887, Weldy, in 
an open letter, let the league president have it with an eloquent defense of 
fairness in the national game. 

The letter was printed by Sporting Life a year later, and while it did little 
to change the bigoted minds of the white powers-that-be in baseball, it 
served as one of Weldy’s first forays into a long, post-athletic career 
advocating for civil rights. 

Under the headline, “WHY DISCRIMINATE?: An Appeal to the 
Tri-State League By a Colored Player,’ Weldy Walker clearly and forcefully 
petitioned for equality and justice. 

“T have grievances,” he wrote, “and it is a question with me whether 
individual loss subserves the public good in this case. This is the only 
question to be considered—both morally and financially—in this, as it is, 
or ought to be, in all cases that depend upon the public for success—as 
base ball. I am convinced beyond doubt that you all, as a body of men, have 
not been impartial and unprejudiced in your consideration of the great and 
important question—the success of the “National game. 

“The law is a disgrace to the present age and reflects very much upon 
the intelligence of your last meeting, and casts derision at the laws of 
Ohio—the voice of the people—that say all men are equal. 

“There should be some broader cause—such as want of ability, 


behavior, and intelligence—for barring a player than his color.” 

Together with his older brother, Weldy used his prominence as a 
baseball player and his rich education as tools to advocate, at least for the 
times, for radical civil rights and pro-African American causes later in life, a 
calling he continued practically until his death in 1937 in his hometown of 
Steubenville, Ohio. 

“The Walker boys believed in economic self-sufficiency and protection 
under the law,” says James E. Brunson, a professor at Northern Illinois 
University, a member of the Society for American Baseball Research, and 
the preeminent scholar on 19th-century African American baseball. “They 
were intimately connected to other ‘race’ men who challenged race 
prejudice, Jim Crowism, and segregation.” 

But because big brother Fleet Walker technically became the first black 
player in the major leagues, Weldy often receives short shrift from scholars and 
baseball history enthusiasts. Brunson says that while Weldy does get some 
recognition for his contributions to both the national pastime and the nascent 
civil-rights movement, frequently he doesn’t get the credit he truly deserves. 

“Fleetwood Walker’s career included stints with several white clubs, 
which, in my view, receives more attention,” Brunson says. “Historically, the 
national attention given by the press to his tenure on the Toledo club and 
his inaugural year in the ‘majors’ historicizes him with mainstream baseball 
in ways that Weldy didn’t experience. The significance of being ‘first, that 
being Moses with the Toledo club, versus Weldy being ‘second’ with the 
same club, as short as it was, is treated as a footnote.” 

That trend began as early as the first few decades of the 20th century, 
when even the African American press sometimes ignored Weldy’s 
two-month tenure in the majors. In a 1932 syndicated column, journalist 
Alvin Moses and Baseball Hall of Famer Sol White lauded Fleetwood for 
being the trailblazer and not only completely skipped over Weldy’s 
accomplishment, seemed to have had no knowledge of it at all. 

“This gives Fleet Walker the distinction of being the only publicly 
known colored man to play on a big league baseball team,” they wrote. 

Throughout it all, the Walker brothers were very close, Brunson says. 
Weldy idolized Fleet and in 1881 followed his older sibling from 
Steubenville to Oberlin, where both played on the college’s first varsity 
baseball team—Fleet as a catcher, Weldy as a second baseman and out- 
fielder—stints that had professional baseball scouts eyeing their hardball 
talent. Some sources say the pair inspired each other to become more 
strident civil rights activists later in life. 

Weldy’s desire to help change the oppressive racial climate that existed 
in the North began perhaps in 1884, when he and a friend sued a 
Steubenville roller skating rink for denying them access based on their color. 
The lawsuit resulted in a sort of mixed decision, with the presiding judge 
ruling that the two were, in fact, victims of discrimination and awarding 
each $15 in damages but declining to issue an order forcing the skating 


is a very good chance it will pass.’ 


A Day for Moses? While there might never be a Weldy Walker Day in Ohio, if a member of the faculty of Kent State University-Salem and a 
member of the Ohio House of Representatives get their way, there will be a Moses Fleetwood Walker Day. 
Craig Brown, an adjunct lecturer at KSU-Salem, has been working with students from Stark State College on a campaign to honor the 


pioneering athlete ae civil rights activist with an official day. House Bill No. 87, introduced by Representative Stephen Slesnick, a Canton 
Democrat, would designate Moses Walker’s birthday as “Moses Fleetwood Walker Day.” 


“In declaring the seventh day of October “Moses Fleetwood Walker Day, 
Fleetwood Walker made to the integration of professional athletics,” the brief bill states. 
In April 2015, Slesnick presented sponsor testimony to the State Government Committee 
being scheduled. Brown is hoping his students will present testimony in that public hearing 
(it passed unanimously out of committee but was never presented for a floor vote). This ces 


the general assembly recognizes the contributions that Moses 


and public testimony about the legislation was 
as they did last session when the legislation was first introduced 
says Brown, “Tf the bill is allowed to continue to the floor there 


” OAM will keep readers informed as it makes its way through the process.—Jeff Hagan ’86 


Above: Oberlin’s 1881 varsity baseball team included brothers 
Weldy Walker (number 10) and Moses Fleetwood Walker (number 6). 
Right: Weldy Walker's 1888 letter to Sporting Life. 


establishment to admit African Americans. 

This, along with the bigotry he experienced during his time in professional 
baseball, spurred Weldy to become more involved and more vociferous in 
advocating for equality and fairness. 

He became instrumental in forming the Negro Protective Party in the 
closing years of the 19th century, a reaction to what he perceived as apathy 
among Republican leaders toward a lynching in Ohio. He and his brother 
operated The Equator, a newspaper dedicated to championing African 
American issues and rights. 

Perhaps most significantly, Weldy evolved into a fervent advocate for 
back-to-Africa movements, believing that black Americans would never 
receive a fair shake among white society and that total separation of the races 
via emigration to Liberia was the only answer. 

Weldy was so resolute in his beliefs that when Oberlin conducted a survey 
of its minority alumni in 1908, he listed his present occupation as “General 
Agent for ‘Our Home Colony and Liberian Emigrations,” an answer that was 
included in a subsequent college publication. 

Despite his bitter experiences and pessimistic beliefs about American society, 
Weldy remained close to his alma mater, often visiting Oberlin, jaunts that were 
frequently reported in contemporary black media like the Cleveland Gazette, 
which often made sure to note that Weldy was a former Oberlin student. 

Weldy, also an entrepreneur who for many years ran and worked at a hotel 
with his brother and co-opened a fish and oyster shop, died in his hometown 
at roughly 78 years old, the victim of pneumonia complications. 

Scholar and historian Brunson says Weldy always keenly valued and 
benefited from education, including his tenure at Oberlin. Brunson notes that, 
unknown to many baseball history enthusiasts, education was frequently a 
common link between early African American players. 

‘(The Walkers’] parents undoubtedly encouraged higher education,” 
Brunson says. “In that sense, the Walker boys were not an anomaly. They 
belong to a tradition that has not been fully examined.’ & 


EELANCE JOURNALIST AND MEMBER OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
RESEARCH WHO SPECIALIZES IN THE NEGRO LEAGUES AND OTHER 
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WHY DISCRIMINATE? 


An Appeal to the Tri-State League By a 
Colored Player. 


W.W. Walker, a well-known colored layer, 
requests Tux Sportine Lirz to publish the fol- 
lowing open letter to the president of the Tri- 
State (late Ohio) League: 


STRURENVILLE, O., March 5.—Mx. MoDrnmrrr, 
President Tri-State League.—Sir: I take the liberty 
of addressing you because noticing in Tux Srortina 
Lire that the “law permitting colored men to sign 
was repealed, etc.” at the special meeting held at 
Colambus, Feb. 22, of the above-named League of 
which you are the president. I concluded to drop 
you a few lines for the purpose of ascertaining the 
reason Of such an action. 

I have grievances, and it is a question with me 
whether individual loss subserves the public good in 
this case. Thisis the only question to be considered 
—both morally and financially—io this, as it is, or 
ought to be, in all casea that depend upon ‘the public 
fur succeas—as base ball. I am convinced beyond 
doubt that you all, asa body of men, have not beon 
impartial and unprejudiced in your consideration of 
the great and important question—the success of the 
“National game,’ 

The reason I say this is because you have shown 
partiality by making an exception with a member of 
the Zanesville Club; and from this one would infer 
that he fs the only one of the three colored players— 
Dick Johnson, alias Dick Male, alias Dick Noyle, as 
THE Sportina Lirx correspondent from Columbus has 
it; Sol White, of the Wheolings, whom I must com- 
pliment b Siem was one, if not the surest hitter in 
the Ohio League last year, aud your humble servant, 
who was unfortunate enough to foin the Akrons just 
ten days before they “busted.” 

It is not because I was reserved and have been denied 
making ny bread and butter with some club that I 
speak; but it is in hopes that the action taken at your 
last meeting will be culled up for reconsideration at 
your next. : 

The law is a disgrace to the present age, and reflects 
very much upon thie intelligence of your last meeting, 
and casts derision at the Jaws of Ohio—the voice of 
the people—that sny all men are equal, I wonld sug- 
geat that your houvorable body, in cuse that black law 
is not repealed, pass one makiog it criminal fora 
colored man or woman to be found in a ball ground. 

There is now the eame accommodation made for the 
colored patron of the game as the white, and the 
same provision and dispensation is wade of the money 
of them both that finds its way into the coffers of the 
various clubs. 

There should be some broader cause—such as want of 
ability, behavior, and iotelligence—for barring a 
playor than his color. It is for these reasons and be- 
causo I think ability and intelligence should be recog- 
nized first and last—at all times and by everyone—I 
ask the question again, why was tho “law permitting 

colored men to sign repealed, etc.?”’ 
Yourstruly, Wercpy W. Waxes, 
ee 


THE NFL’S NEW REF 
CAN CYNTHIA 
HOGAN ‘79 

CLEAN UP 

PRO FOOTBALLS 
MUDDIED 
REPUTATION? 


BY ALICE OLLSTEIN ‘10 


Nationa 


IN 1979, CYNTHIA HOGAN COULD BE FOUND DASHING BETWEEN HER 
room in Burton Hall, her Ballet ExCo, and the Allen Memorial Art Museum. 
Today, she runs between a lavish office in a downtown high rise and the 
marble halls of Congress. 

“If you had asked me even a year ago, I would have never thought I'd be 
working for the NFL. I would have said, “Why would I do that?’” Hogan 
laughs, looking out the window of her gleaming white, brand-new office 
onto the bustling D.C. street below. 

A former art history major is an unlikely draft pick for top lobbyist of the 
nation’s most wealthy and powerful sports league, and it’s hard to see at first how 
Oberlin values mesh with the task of defending star quarterbacks and billionaire 
team owners from workers’ rights and sexual assault scandals. 

Besides, her family back in Cincinnati raised her to love baseball, not football. 

But Hogan’s winding, unconventional career path began—as so many 
do—in the classroom, where her professors and peers nudged her outside 
her comfort zone. “I grew up in Ohio a little bit sheltered, so for me, Oberlin 
was a very enlarging kind of place,” she says. “It made me think about the 
world more broadly and my place in it.” 

As part of her art history major, Hogan took a philosophy of art class and, 
captivated by “that approach to logical thinking,” went out on a limb and signed 
up for Philosophy of Government, taught by the same professor—the late 
Norman Care. There, the trajectory of her whole life changed. 

“I got hooked in that idealistic way that Oberlin is so good at,” Hogan says. 

“I thought, “Wow, I could save the world instead of just enjoying beautiful art!’ 
And it ended up being how I got to where I am.” 

Hogan loved her time on campus so much that she did not want to take 
even one semester off to work or study abroad, becoming what was then 
called an “eight straight” student. In her sophomore year, in an architecture 
class, she met, fell in love with, and (later) married another “eight straight” 
semester Obie: Mark Katz ’79, a philosophy major who is now the chair of 
the powerful D.C. law firm Arent Fox LLP. 

Both she and Katz went on to law school at the University of Virginia, 
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which Hogan found useful but “less intellectually exciting” than her Breiate ca 


i} Cynthia Hogan was hired to help the 
undergraduate studies. “Unlike Oberlin, where I was sad to leave, I was a league move beyond its spate of 
really ready to leave UVA,” she says. wn recent scandals. She is photographed 
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where she focused mainly on criminal defense. Soon, she found the platform for = Vice President Joe Biden. 


Football League 


public service she had been searching for: the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
chaired at the time by now-Vice President Joe Biden. There, Hogan helped 
shepherd legislation that impacts our world today, from the Violence Against 
Women Act to the gun control measure commonly known as the Brady Bill. 

“T went there as a Constitutional lawyer, but ended up getting more 
involved in policy and politics—how you build a coalition and get things 
done,” she says. “This was back in the days where you could actually get 
quite a bit accomplished,” she adds, wryly referring to the political gridlock 
that earned this past Congress the dubious honor of being the least 
productive in modern history. 

After taking about 12 years off work to raise her two children, her 
former boss Biden came calling in 2008. By then the vice president, Biden 
wanted Hogan as his counsel in the White House. But after nearly five 
years there, during which she helped select and ensure the confirmation of 
Supreme Court Justice Sonia Sotomayor among other accomplishments, 
Hogan began itching for a new challenge. 

“J felt really ready to leave government,’ she says. “I was putting in a lot of 
energy and I was, in all honesty, frustrated by how long it took to get anything 
accomplished. It felt like so much effort for such a small result. I know most 
people say as you get older you get more patient, but for me, I feel less patient. 
I don’t have 25 years to get this accomplished. I want to make an impact now.” 

That’s when the NFL came calling. 

While Hogan was at the peak of her career, the National Football 
League was at one of its lowest points. Cheerleading squads from Oakland 
to Tampa Bay were suing the league for below-minimum wage pay and 
demeaning rules. Medical studies and lawsuits were pouring in related to 
the concussions many players and ex-players sustained on the field. And, 
most notoriously, Baltimore Ravens star player Ray Rice initially received a 
mere two-game suspension after league officials learned he had beaten his 
then-fiancée unconscious in a casino elevator. 

But where others may have seen a career, Hogan saw a meaningful chal- 
lenge. Much to the delight of her football-loving brothers, she agreed to 
come on board as VP of public policy in September. Though as a former 
liberal arts major with little exposure to football she expected a somewhat 
difficult adjustment, Hogan noted that the board room culture of the NFL 
wasn't anywhere near the locker room culture she had anticipated. What 
surprised her most, she says, is that her colleagues rarely talk about the 
games that define the league. “Every once in a while they'll mention a play 
or a call, but for the most part, not. It’s partly because we're really busy, but 
partly because we’re running a business.” 

In the few short months since signing on, she has helped develop an 
education curriculum for the league’s 5,000 employees, including the 
players and owners; crafted a new personal conduct policy; and advised 
officials on newly unveiled programs for survivors and victims of domestic 
violence and sexual assault. 

For many of these policies, she sought and received helpful ideas and 
feedback from civil society groups and Congress. For instance, some 
senators on the Ethics Committee suggested the NFL adopt some of the 
same procedures for football players accused of misconduct that members 
of Congress themselves go through, answering many thorny questions of 
how internal investigations should be handled, what the standard of proof 
should be, and what type of evidence should be looked at. 

Noting that it would have taken years to accomplish this much progress 
in government, she says it has been “mind-blowing” and “thrilling” to see 
how quickly things can move in the private sector, and how many 
Americans are watching and learning. 


“Joining the NFL is allowing me to do the same work I’ve done all my 
career on sensitive cultural issues, but it’s a different vantage point and a big 
platform,” she says. “I didn’t realize it until I came on board, but more 


people pay attention to the NFL than almost anything else. We have this role 
where people pay attention to us, so we have to accept that responsibility 


and lead. I think the NFL can have maybe even a bigger impact than the 


White House, whether it’s on bullying or domestic violence or anything else.’ 


The enormity of that platform can be exhilarating and used to effect 


positive change. But if the league’s triumphs are broadcast far and wide, so 


too are its failures, and Hogan acknowledges that these failures go far 
beyond a few bad apples and what she calls “some very bad decisions.” As 
fast as change has come so far, Hogan anticipates it will take years of work 
to “turn around” the league. 


“It’s sobering to think how hard it is to change attitudes on relationships 
between men and women,’ she says. “Changing the rules and procedures is 


the first step, and it sets a tone. And then beyond that you have to do the 
hard work every day to try to change it. My biggest concern is that people 
are afraid to talk about [toxic cultures], but the only way to change it is to 
talk about it and work on it.” 

Along with changing policies, the NFL is also changing its people in a 
way Hogan sees as making a difference: the aggressive hiring and promo- 
tion of her and other women within a traditionally male dominated space. 

“We can’t have true diversity on the field, because it’s an all-male sport, 
but we’re bringing women up as refs, and we have quite a number of 
women at the league in senior positions,” she explains. 

The women on the field currently are most often cheerleaders, a 


growing number of whom are suing their teams and alleging unpaid labor, 


sexual harassment, and dangerous working conditions. In one lawsuit filed 
by members of the Buffalo Jills—the cheerleaders for the NFL’s Buffalo 
Bills—the plaintiffs describe being forced to perform jumping jacks 
scantily clad, while their bosses scrutinized their bodies for any jiggling of 
fat. The Jills’ lawsuit also describes the dancers getting auctioned off to 
male donors at a team fundraiser, whose laps they then had to sit on while 
riding around a golf course. 
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Hogan calls these incidents, the subject of ongoing court cases, “com- 
pletely offensive and inappropriate.” 

“There's really no excuse for the reports of the golf carts and jiggle tests and 
all that stuff,” she says. While the women are technically subcontracted and 
not employees of the NFL, Hogan says the league is “trying to help some of 
the clubs understand best practices when it comes to cheerleaders.” 

. In typical Oberlin fashion, Hogan sees the lawsuits as an opportunity not 
just to right wrongs, but to spur an evolution of a genre. She’s been excited 
by signs of a move away from traditional cheerleading, including a number 
of teams that have added mixed-gender dance squads. 

“Traditional cheerleaders are still very popular and many people want to 
do that, but there are other ways to engage fans,” she says. “The new wave of 
feminism is we let women choose for themselves what they want, as long as 
they are treated respectfully and paid appropriately.” 

As the NFL’s main liaison with the outside world, Hogan must answer to a 
broad gamut of other problems currently plaguing the league, some of them 
much wonkier and knottier than those currently making headlines. For several 
years, for example, lawmakers have introduced bills to strip the league of its tax 
exempt status. In a 2012 report listing examples of government waste, Oklahoma 
Republican Tom Coburn calculated that taxpayers lost as much as $91 million a 
year subsidizing professional sports leagues because of their nonprofit status. 

Hogan dismisses such complaints from Congress as “a way to get our 
attention.” 

“It’s one of the few bits of leverage they have over us, because we're not a 
heavily regulated industry; she says, referring to the exemption Congress gave 
the league decades ago from antitrust laws. Earlier this year, as media outlets and 
progressive groups bemoaned the local, state, and federal tax breaks the league 
and its teams enjoy, Hogan shows no indication of supporting a change. “It’s an 
issue people don’t understand that well,” she says. “When people hear the NFL 1s 
tax exempt they think that means football is tax exempt, but football is very 
much a taxed entity. We're a trade association, but the clubs are all taxable. The 
entity that sells merchandise is taxable.” . 

But in late April, the NFL gave in to the pressure and dropped its 
tax-exempt status, calling it a “distraction.” 

Hogan has also spent a considerable amount of her first few months on 
the job dealing with the touchy issue of the name of the NFL team in her 
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own town: the Washington Redskins. 

For decades, Native American activists and their supporters have con- 
demned the name as a racial slur. Late last year, the U.S. Patent and Trademark 
Office agreed, calling the team’s name “disparaging” and declaring the 
trademark invalid. Hogan emphasized that a final decision on the name is up 
to team owner Dan Snyder, but he has so far refused to budge, going so far as to 
tell reporters he would “never” consider a name change. 

Hogan says both she and the league commissioner Roger Goodall will 
continue to grapple with the question in the months ahead. “If anyone is 
offended, we need to be looking at this, but I don’t have a resolution today.” 

When pressed, Hogan is quick to emphasize that domestic violence, 
dis- crimination, labor disputes, and harassment are not problems unique 
to the NFL. 

“The NFL is such a mirror on society, but we magnify everything because 
of the attention,” she says. “If you look across the NEL, or even just the 
players, you have mostly really great people and you have a few people who 
engage in really bad conduct. That’s pretty much like society. But because 
it’s the NFL, it gets so much more attention.” 

In her work with the Senate Judiciary Committee and the White House, 
Hogan faced time and again some of the same issues that plague the NFL. 
Criticisms over too-lenient sanctions for football players who commit 
sexual assault and domestic violence echo the recent outcry over university 
staff and military officials choosing not to punish those in their own ranks 
accused of rape. The difference, Hogan says, is that the NFL has moved 
more quickly and deliberately to fix the problem. 

“You could say, ‘Oh, the league should have done this before. But the 
reality is the league wasn’t far behind where the rest of society was, and now 
we're very far ahead,” she says. “As I always tell my kids, you shouldn't be 
judged on your mistakes, because everybody makes mistakes, but you will 
and should be judged by how you respond to them.” 

Hogan has come a long way from her initial career plan of art conservation. 
Though she frequently visits D.C. and New York’s many museums and galleries, 
her days are largely consumed by questions about the future of the NFL—ques- 
tions that mirror those that current students struggle with today: Who decides 
what terms are offensive and when they can and cannot be used? What amount 
of control can an institution have over its members’ private relationships? 

Musing on the counterculture proclivities of Oberlin students, many of 
whom would chafe at the thought of working for a behemoth like the NFL, 
Hogan says she hopes her own experience can open some minds. 

“Some people think the best way to change something is from the 
outside. Other people think you can be an effective change agent from the 
inside. Don’t make snap judgements on how to impact something. Enter- 
tain all options and think them through,” she says. 

Even if you thoroughly condemn an organization’s past decisions, she 
adds, “You can come in and explain that there’s a better way to do it. It’s 
painful, because they can be so poorly set up to deal with what they need to 
deal with, but I would encourage Oberlin students to rise to the challenge.” 

Hogan may soon have the opportunity to deliver this message in person. 
Minutes before sitting down with the Alumni Magazine, she got a call from 
her high school senior daughter. Despite initial reservations about attending 
the alma mater of both her parents, she had applied early decision to Oberlin, 
and Hogan will be dropping her off on campus this fall. m 
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Flour 
Power 


Mark Furstenberg ’60 hopes a community will rise around 
his Washington, D.C., bread bakery. 


By T.R. Goldman 


IF THERE'S AN ARC TO EVERY LIFE, MARK FURSTENBERG 'S HAS HAD A 
serendipitous bend, so that at 77 years old, instead of shuffling into the 
oblivion of old age, he’s distilled his entire soul into a neighborhood bakery 
built from scratch. 

Furstenberg pads around Bread Furst, the Washington, D.C., bakery he 
opened in May 2014, like an aging papa bear, alternately gruff and solicitous, 
carrying on conversations of equal vigor with 3 year olds, his Amish produce 
man, and longtime friends and celebrity chefs like Michel Richard, who drop 
by for coffee and a large, jagged slice of a buttered, toasted baguette. 

“J made that. You should be nice to me,” he tells one little boy to whom 
he’s just given a cookie. Now he’s walked back up the short flight of steps to 
a tiny prep room known as the “savory” kitchen, where he starts slicing 
radishes. “Why do I smell sugar burning?” he suddenly asks, in a tone just 
accusatory enough to make the point if somebody’s done something 
wrong, but merely the voice of a slightly fussy boss if all is in order. “It’s the 
squash,” answers Robert Dalliah, who has worked with Furstenberg for two 
decades. Dalliah, who grew up in the Gambia, later explains: “If you 
understand him, he’s easy to work for.” 

Some customers don't. Furstenberg says he’s constantly fielding 
complaints that he is “baking dark” and that his bread is overcooked. “I 
believe that the dark crust gives the crust far more taste; it’s the caramelized 
sugar. I have to fight with customers all the time about that. It looks 
burned—but it isn’t burned.” 

To Washingtonians who have watched the local food scene evolve from a 
desert to a cornucopia, Furstenberg is a hero, the man who literally brought 


what then- Washington Post restaurant critic Phyllis Richman called 


“world-class bread” to the city in 1990 when he opened the first Marvelous 


Market on Connecticut Avenue just half a mile north of where he is now. 

That reputation, a location in a former plumbing showroom and 
warehouse halfway between the upscale D.C. neighborhoods of Chevy 
Chase and Cleveland Park, plus bounteous offerings of bread, pastries, 
house-made savories, and locally sourced cheeses and milk, have gotten 
Bread Furst off to a solid start. 

Baguettes are pulled from the oven every four hours, and whole wheat 
boules, olive levains, corn ryes, and challahs are stacked in separate bins 
along the wall. There are glistening honey-glazed donuts, plump English 
muffins, pickles pickled on site, and seasonal dishes like kohlrabi slaw and 
cauliflower with tahini and yogurt. And there are thick sandwiches that 
combine, as Furstenberg describes his ham sandwich, “this crunch of the 
baguette crust, the texture of the crumb”(the baker’s term for a bread’s 
interior) “with just a little resistance, then the butter and then you hit that 
meat, and it’s perfect, the sort of textural variety that is so wonderful in a 
sandwich.” Because, of course, in Furstenberg’s mind, it’s not just a 
sandwich. It’s a stab at perfection. 


ASK MARK FURSTENBERG WHETHER THERE'S A BREAD RENAISSANCE IN 
the United States—a softball question, really, because everybody knows 
there is—and the eminent bread maker will scoff. “Absolutely not,” he 
replies evenly. “It’s a completely upper-class phenomenon. And it’s really 
so ironic. Only in America could the most basic food of the peasants 


become an upper-class food. In order for bread to be anything other than 
an upper-class food, it has to be a fundamental source of nourishment for 
everybody, the way it was for centuries and centuries.” 

And Furstenberg will be the first to admit that his bread is not cheap 
(even though, at $7 a loaf, it’s less than a mediocre glass of wine). “Our 
prices embarrass me as well,” he says (although he made a compelling case 
for them in a February 25, 2015, blog post on his website, www.breadfurst. 
com). “But running a small business is very hard.” 

Unless a bakery decides to go the wholesale route, however—which 
means his baguettes might not be served at restaurants until 18 hours after 
they are baked, something Furstenberg finds unacceptable—making great 
bread alone won't sustain a business. “It just takes so much time to make a 
good loaf, it’s not a very efficient process,” says Sam Fromartz, a journalist 
and author of In Search of the Perfect Loaf. “You look at the really stellar 
bakeries in other towns, and they’re all selling sandwiches. Unless you're 
selling a lot of loaves, you have to do something else.” 

In fact, say those who know his cooking, aside from bread, Furstenberg’s 
particular culinary skill is his knack for combining ingredients into unantici- 
pated combinations, something he showed off as he picked tarragon leaves 
from their stem one afternoon. “I want an herb—tarragon; bitterness, some 
radicchio; I want a crunch—fennel; some feta for saltiness; and I’m thinking 
about nuts,” he said, explaining a Christmas salad he was creating. 

Furstenberg and his French-born wife split up when his sons were 
toddlers, and the two boys spent their teenage years living with Furstenberg 
at his home in Silver Spring. “His fridge, since I was a little kid, was always 
the same,” recalls Francois, 42, an American history professor at Johns 
Hopkins University. “So full you couldn't fit a soda can in there, and yet 
there was absolutely nothing to eat. There’d be these weird ingredients and 
these Tupperware containers with odd things inside. They were often 
delicious, but they weren't the kind of things two teenagers wanted to eat.” 


FURSTENBERG AND HIS FIVE SIBLINGS GREW UP IN BALTIMORE. THEIR 


| 
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mother’s side, the Hollanders, were well-off aristocratic German Jews and 
their father’s working class family immigrated from Sweden. | 
“Tt was a kind of mixed marriage, if you will,” remembers Furstenberg’s 
younger brother Frank, a sociologist at the University of Pennsylvania. “But 
my maternal grandparents really fell in love with my father; they didn’t have 
the usual snobbery. My grandfather was actually kicked out of his reform 
synagogue because he was too pro-labor.” 
It was a secular-Jewish socially progressive household where Christmas 
was celebrated as a traditional family holiday, not a holy day. Furstenberg’s 
grandfather, Sydney Hollander, was a legendary Baltimore civil rights 
activist who had become wealthy with a cough syrup he’d invented with his 
brother called REM. It was so well-known, Furstenberg recalls, that at one 
point it was advertised on a huge sign in Times Square. | 
Their father, Frank, spent the years during World War II working for the | 
U.S. Public Health Service, a job that took the family to Key West and 
Pensacola, Florida, where Furstenberg, who was 7 when the war ended, saw 
rural poverty first hand. 
In 1956, Furstenberg started at Oberlin College, “which had a lot of lefty, 


“Only in America could 
the most basic food of 
the peasants become an 
upper-class food.’ 


anti-communists, of whom I was one,’ and joined the National Student 
Association—an activist federation of college student governments whose 
international branch, it was later revealed, had been funded by the CIA. For 
several years, Furstenberg chaired the group’s national convention, where he 
met and became lifelong friends with Barney Frank, the longtime 
Massachusetts congressman, former Washington Post managing editor Robert 
Kaiser, and the Boggs sisters, Barbara and Cokie (now journalist Cokie 
Roberts), daughters of former House majority leader Hale Boggs (D-La.). 

After graduating, Furstenberg went to work for the Department of Labor, 

where he had an uncle who had helped develop the Consumer Price Index. 
“People who graduated from college when I did and who were political 
wanted nothing more than to come to Washington. The Kennedy campaign 
had inspired us.” But lacking the temperament for the federal bureaucracy, 
he began a series of Washington jobs that Furstenberg, then in his 20s and by 
his own admission “impudent and very smart alecky,’ still marvels about. He 
was assistant to Howard K. Smith, the famed television political commenta- 
tor, traveling to New York every Saturday evening with Smith and his wife for 
the live Sunday broadcast. But he was fired from that job after the airing of 
Smith’s controversial (and somewhat premature) piece, The Political 
Obituary of Richard Nixon—“I was the 23-year-old scapegoat,” he says. 

After that, Furstenberg was hired by David Hackett, a confidante of 
Attorney General Robert Kennedy. He was eventually sent to eastern Kentucky | 
to be the anti-poverty point person for the White House. “I was 25, and, of 
course, it was one of the great experiences of my life. President Kennedy had 
decided that poverty would be the centerpiece of the upcoming [1964 
presidential] campaign,” he remembers. “And then he left for Dallas.” 

After the Kennedy assassination, Furstenberg went back to school, 
earning a master’s degree in American civilization at Brandeis University. It | 
was 1967, race riots were erupting across the country, and, he says, “what 
was really hot in American politics was crime” A job at the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency led to a couple of years in the Senate as 


being on the floor of the Senate when Robert Kennedy broke with Lyndon 


Maryland Senator Joseph Tydings’ crime advisor. Furstenberg remembers 


with Nancy Silverton, one of the country’s most influential bread pioneers, 
and followed that up with stages in two legendary Paris bakeries, where he 
learned the art of making a French baguette. In 1990, he opened his first 
Marvelous Market on the same Washington, D.C., block that housed Politics 
and Prose, the famed bookstore his older sister, Carla, had started in 1984. 

“Tt was a sensation and it was extraordinary,” says Rob Stein, an early 
investor. But its success led to its failure—the company expanded far too 
rapidly, including opening a 15,000-square-foot bakery in nearby Silver 
Spring. By 1994, Marvelous Market had tumbled into bankruptcy and was 
sold, then sold again. (The last Marvelous Market closed in April 2014, less 
than a week before Furstenberg held his launch party for Bread Furst.) 

“I had created something wonderful,” says Furstenberg, for whom the 
experience left a permanent scar. “Then my own stupidity and hubris 
caused me to lose it.” 
| But while a financial disaster, the chain earned Furstenberg a wide- 
spread reputation for producing “creative, quality food,” says Stein. In 


1997, he opened the Bread Line two blocks from the White House, where 
he was twice nominated for a James Beard Foundation regional chef’s 
award. He sold Bread Line in 2005 because, he says, “the work was so hard, 
physically hard, standing on the line, making the sandwiches, the prep. 

. “I thought,” he adds, laughing: “I’m too old to do this.” 

That is, until 2010, when Carla, his revered older sister, contracted a rare 
cancer and died at 74. In a long-lived and tight-knit family—Furstenberg’s 
mother died at age 104 and his father lived until he was 92—Carla’s death was 
an enormous blow. Furstenberg had been toying with the idea of a neighbor- 
hood bakery for a few years, said his son, Francois, but Carla’s death was the 


Johnson on Vietnam. “Can you imagine anyone making a major policy catalyst. “And so he thought he would not only do something that would be 
speech on the floor of the Senate today?” similar to what Carla did, but was, in a way, a memorial to her,” says Francois. 
Furstenberg spent the 1970s working on criminal justice issues, among 

other things directing a seminal and controversial 1974 experiment with FURSTENBERG SPENT MORE THAN A MILLION DOLLARS TO OPEN BREAD 
the Kansas City police force that argued that routine police patrols had Furst, using his apartment as collateral and raising several hundred 
little impact on crime. By 1980, however, with the election of President thousand dollars more from friends who provided five-year loans. Opening 
Ronald Reagan and the disappearance of much of the discretionary public a substantial retail bakery, however, one that employs upwards of 50 people, 
money that was the lifeblood of a criminal justice consultant, Furstenberg and a bakery that specializes in bread, no less, is not for the faint—or 
and his partners moved in a radically different direction: They purchased weak—of heart. 
a bankrupt copper tubing company in Reading, Pennsylvania. “Flour comes in 50-pound sacks, you don’t sit down all day, you're 

“The minute we bought it, the workers went on strike. My partners, who working with hot ovens, you're always thinking about time, since flour 
were really buttoned-down, blue-suited guys, said, “You're the liberal, you conditions change with humidity and temperature,” says baker Jeffrey 
believe in unions. Do something. And so I went to Reading, and I fell in Klopatek, who worked in California with Furstenberg, referring to some of 


the many variables that affect how long bread dough should be kneaded, 


love with this company. And I made myself a plant manager.” That 
how long its first rise and proofing should be, and exactly how much time 


fortuitous purchase, he says, led directly to bread. bot . : 
“J found when I was in Reading that I loved making things. I had never it should spend in the oven. “It’s a continually demanding process. 


made anything. I simply had talked about things all my life. But I would ee long had a vision gf a neighborhood bakery, a Platonic 
stand there in the early morning and watch those copper pipes come off ideal of what : bakery should be. Caine aan West Baltimore he vividly 
the finish lines, and it was like jewelry. It was so beautiful. And we made it. remembers his neighborhood shopping strip with a Jewish bakery called 
And that’s why, ultimately, I became a baker.” Silbers. Etched in his ee oe pee, he saw in Sisteron, a village in ae 
French Alps, “so beautiful, with just five breads and another dozen rustic 
pastries, and there was a steady stream of customers, one after the other.” 

It’s the bakery as a community anchor and neighborhood mainstay. 
But it’s also the bakery as a manifestation of its owner’s personality and 
values—in this case Sri Lankan bakers caps, traditional breads, local 
sourcing, quality ingredients—not simply a place of commerce. 

“My vision has gotten smaller throughout my lifetime,” says 

Furstenberg. “Going from the war on poverty to a neighborhood bakery is 
a big contraction of vision. I’m not changing the world now. I’ve just 


picked a tiny piece of the world to change.” ™ 


TURNING 50 IN 1988, FURSTENBERG HAD SOLD HIS INTEREST IN THE 
copper tubing factory. He had already written about his experiences as a 
plant manager for his old friend, Bob Kaiser, who was then running the 
Outlook section of the Washington Post. He started writing for the Post 
full time, but found journalism unsatisfying. “Every good reporter feels like 
an active participant,” he says. “I didn’t.” 
He knew he liked manufacturing, though, and he knew he liked food. 

So Furstenberg designed a questionnaire with his brother, the sociologist, 
asking his neighboring Washingtonians what they were missing food wise. 
“It was bread, bread, bread,” his brother, Frank, recalls. “I said, ‘Mark, this is TR GOLDMAN IS A WASHINGTON, D.C., FREELANCE JOURNALIST AND THE FATHER OF 
pretty clear’” A RISING SOPHOMORE AT OBERLIN. A VERSION OF THIS ARTICLE FIRST APPEARED IN THI 


So Furstenberg headed to California, where he learned to bake bread 


WASHINGTON POST 
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OR NOT TV? 


Ben 5 * a 06, crea sr of H eo} Vaintenance. By Dade Hayes ‘93 


OBIES OF (AHEM) A CERTAIN AGE WILL REMEMBER THE CONCEPT OF 

the “TV Lounge,” communal spots on campus where watching shows on 
lived-in furniture under fluorescent lights engendered a vigorous kind of 
social interaction that anticipated Twitter. It was also a study in scarce 
resources. If you were desperate to reserve a spot for Twin Peaks—which could 
never again be seen, at least until it appeared in summer reruns or on a 
high-priced set of videotapes—lest someone Bogart the set for Xena: Warrior 
Princess, you had to Scotch-tape a sign to it, pleading for an hour of uninter- 
rupted viewing. The sign signified, by the Lounge code of honor, who had next. 

The TV Lounge still exists today, though in a virtual form, and it usually 
goes by the name of streaming video. Episodic fare cranked out by Netflix 
(some 320 original hours in 2015, 50 percent more than what airs on HBO) 
or Amazon or Hulu, not to mention noteworthy work all across the Wild 
West of the Web, has created a whole new paradigm: shareable, mutable 
television—TV not on your TV. 

The gasoline being poured onto the flames of all this episodic content is 
called OTT, shorthand for over-the-top services and devices designed to 
circumvent traditional (and often expensive) cable, satellite, and telecom 
distribution to get to consumers directly, like Roku, Amazon Fire TV, and 
Google Chromecast. HBO’s new OTT effort, dubbed HBO Now, would let 
consumers access that premium channel’s content entirely online. Showtime, 
CBS, Nickelodeon, and NBC will soon launch similar products. Meanwhile, 

“skinny bundles” of channels much cheaper than a traditional cable package 
are offered by Dish Network and soon, reportedly, by Apple. 

News about digitally delivered episodic content (JJ Abrams on Hulu! 
Woody Allen on Amazon! A Tina Fey sitcom on Netflix!) arrives from the 
major streaming video on demand (SVOD) players at a breathless pace. And 
customers, just two years since the game-changing, bulk-released arrival of 
House of Cards, are taking the bait. A study by Nielsen last December found 
that SVOD penetration is now at 40 percent of all U.S. households—roughly 
where cable TV was in 1986—and climbing steadily, even as traditional 
pay-TV penetration, currently around 84 percent, keeps dropping. A study 
by the Directors Guild of America found that while the number of episodes 
of traditional TV stayed flat in 2014 compared with 2013, the number of 
SVOD episodes nearly tripled, from 57 to 153. Netflix, Amazon, and Hulu 
alone took in about $5.1 billion in 2014, thanks to signature shows like 
Orange Is the New Black and Transparent, and will reach $8.8 billion in 


revenue by 2019, according to a report by Strategy Analytics. 


One signal entry to our current disrupted TV landscape has been the 


HIGH FIVE Ben Sinclair 
delivers anew 

kind of television (and 
something else). 


series High Maintenance created by Ben Sinclair ’06 and his wife, Katja 
Blichfield. The show, available on the Internet-based Vevo for a per-episode 
or per-season fee, centers on the adventures of a Brooklyn pot dealer. 
Sinclair plays the dealer, and the open-ended nature of the series allows 
him to encounter a wide range of customers across a wide range of milieus, 
and even the episode length can stretch to accommodate the stories. Some 
episodes have been six minutes, some have been 15 minutes. Their length 
and rhythm are tailored to the story. As New Yorker TV critic Emily 
Nussbaum ’88 put it in a review of the show last year, “Freed of the 
constraints of 30-minute or one-hour formulas, the episodes are luxurious 
and twisty and humane, radiating new ideas about storytelling.” 


It was hardly a conscious act of rebellion against the half-hour sitcom 


that prompted the beginnings of the show, however. “When we first started 


making episodes, we weren't thinking this would be anything,” Sinclair says. 


‘Katja and I just wanted to work on something creative together and with 
our friends. We think that people like it because there’s an element of, ‘I 
could do that over a weekend too if I wanted.” 

At Oberlin, Sinclair majored in theater and dance and did longform 
improv with a group called the Sunshine Scouts. YouTube launched during 
his time on « ampus—the first video he ever saw on the site, he recalls, was 
‘some Midwestern girl called Brookers” singing Mariah Carey’s “All I Want 
for Christmas Is You.” After experimenting a bit with friends, he progressed 
10 making a video for a Tolstoy and Dostoevsky class final project that 


posited an alternate ending to The Brothers Karamozov. 
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Sinclair may not remember the TV lounge days, but he certainly can 


recall a leaner, pre-wired era, and he would never want to return there. He 
and Blichfeld “recently stayed in an apartment for a while with a television 
that didn’t have a streaming device attached to it,” he says. “We would 
watch cable at night instead of our usual on-demand viewing. We hated it. 
In this day and age, asking someone to arrange their schedule to watch 
something at a certain time so an advertiser can sell you something seems 
unreasonable and unnecessary.” 

Maybe so. But on 4/20 of this year, High Maintenance was picked up by 
HBO. = 


DADE HAYES IS EXECUTIVE EDITOR OF BROADCASTING & CABLE MAGA INE. HIS 


FREELANCE WRITING APPEARS IN THE NEW YORK TIMES AND FORBES. COM 


From August to October 2014, the 
Alumni Association encouraged alumni 
to send in postcards to be distributed 
to Oberlin’s newest students as a way 
of welcoming them to the Oberlin 
community. The program, called Oberlin 
Meeting Alumni In Letters—M.A.I.L.— 
gained enthusiastic responses from 185 
alumni spanning the Classes of 1951 to 
2014 and from as far away as Australia, 
Singapore, Hawaii, and Alaska. All 804 
first-year students received a postcard 
during midterm week. 

Postcards are now being accepted 
for the Class of 2019. Visit 


1930S 


1936 

turned 100 
® on January 31. A past 
© president of the American 
College of Obstetricians and 
Gynecologists, Brooks retired 


as an ob/gyn at the age of 80. 
He has written over 75 papers published in 
medical journals, along with three books 
outside the field. He and his wife, Vi, would 
love to hear from other alumni, especially class- 
mates. [a] Box 590, Yankton, SD 57078 [p] 
606.665.3596 [e] viranney@vyn.midco.net 


1950s 


1955 

Piano Etudes, Part II, with 
Thomas Otten, soloist, was released by Albany 
Records. The CD follows Adams’ Piano Etudes, 
Part I, which features soloist Maria Corley. 


Ey 

director of the 
Smithsonian National Museum of African Art, 
was presented the Education Excellence Award 
at the BET Honors, which aired February 23, 
Ap la book, Robert R. Taylor 
and Tuskegee: An African American Architect 
Designs for Booker T. Washington, resulted in a 


U.S, Post Office stamp in honor of Taylor—the 


Weiss '57; Hoge ‘61 


first academically trained African American 
architect and the first black graduate of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. A 
ceremony was held February 12 at the United 
States Post Office Museum in Washington, D.C. 


1960S 


1961 


Oberlin roommates Barb Keish, Joan 
Porter, and Joni Lucas met in front of Mount 


Oberlin at Glacier National Park in Montana. 


1962 


a reporter for the Associated 
Press for four decades, was awarded a Life 
Career Achievement Argil Prize by the 
European Union’s office in Rome and the 
professional organization Journalists of Italy. 
Dennis has reported from 80 countries and 
taught at the Graduate School of Journalism 
and Public Broadcasting at Perugia University. 


1967 

is a public 
librarian at Massanutten Regional Public 
Library in Harrisonburg, Virginia. [a] 1757 B 
Buttonwood Ct., Harrisonburg, VA 22802 [e] 
mattybeny@gmail.com [p] 540.433.2493 


1969 

’s new book, Anarchist Immigrants 
in Spain and Argentina (University of Illinois 
Press), chronicles the movement’s growth 
through patterns of migration between the 
two countries from 1868 through 1939. 


1970S 


Ch 

a professor of early 
childhood education at Vanderbilt University, 
was awarded the institution’s Margaret Cowan 
Chair. David’s studies focus on the relation- 
ship between language and early literacy 


CELEBRATING THE LEGACY OF 180 YEARS OF BLACK STUDENTS AT OBERLIN 


The Oberlin Alumni Association of African Ancestry (OA4) 
invites you to a special reunion! 


This reunion will mark the 180th anniversary of Oberlin’s 
decision to adopt a non-discriminatory admissions policy and 
the beginning of the education of African Americans and other 
people of color at Oberlin. Come back to Oberlin to celebrate 


this milestone, renew your connection with old friends, make new friends, and see how 
campus has changed. Most importantly, see how you can continue your connection to 
Oberlin and its lifelong learning community. Join and share our Facebook group, Oberlin 
College Alumni Association of African Ancestry.” Interested in volunteering and participating 


in the weekend? Fill out our brief survey, found at 


to welcoming you to campus in October! 


. We look forward 


lan Shand ‘65 led a group of students in founding the Oberlin Cinema Arts Association in September 1964 to produce a motion picture the 
following spring. The film, Fantasticheria, which Shand directed from a script by Philip Furia ‘65, satirized universal campus types like “the intense existentialist.” 
it included 10 speaking roles, 60 bit parts, almost 200 extras, and a scene in which a motorcycle is driven through the library. Shand said he not only got permission, 
but the head librarian at the time gave him a check for $100 to help make the film. Shand, who spent his career as a cinematographer, producer, director, and writer, 
loved the experience, but says making the epic took its toll. “| almost didn't graduate!” Above: a still from Fantasticheria. 


Scheinfeld ‘74 


development—particularly as it pertains to 
low-income children—and methods of 
enabling teachers to better support early 


language development in young children. 


1973 


documentary, Geto: The 


Historic Jewish Ghetto of Venice, was released 


on DVD by Video Artists International and 

streamed by WNET Channel 13 in New York. 

. who edits the European 

Environmental Reports newsletter, re ently 

t ardiovascular issues associated with 
j €} exposure to ambient radionu 


lear accident in addition 


to work on neurological insecticides and “bee 
Alzheimer’s,” which leads to colony collapse. 
Peter, who also operates a multilingual 
translation business, published an anthology 
of translations for environmental studies 
students, Readings from the European 
Environmental Press: 2004-2008. 


1974 

executive vice president and 
chief medical officer for MedSolutions, was 
named one of 36 Nashville Health Care 
Council fellows for 2015. The fellows are 
identified for their roles in “clearly defining 
health care’s greatest challenges and exploring 
business strategies to navigate these difficult 
issues.” # Documentary filmmaker 

film Dick Cavett’s 
Watergate performed so well for PBS that the 
network ordered another film mining the 
content of The Dick Cavett Show. D1 k 
Cavett’s Vietnam, which premiered on PBS 
in April, commemorates the 40th anniversary 


« 


of the fall of Saigon and the end of the U.S 


presence in Vietnam and, like the earlier film, 
examines an important moment in American 
history through the prism of interviews. John 
was invited to screen the film at Kent State 
University in May during the commemora- 
tion of the 45th anniversary of the killing of 
four students by the Ohio National Guard. 
He showed another of his films, Who ts 
Harry Nilsson (And Why is Everybody Talkin’ 
About Him?) the 
Cd following day at the 
VE by Rock and Roll Hall of 
Fame and Museum in 
: b Cleveland. His next 
} film is a biopic about 
jazz great John 
White 74 Coltrane. = 
was named executive director of the 
Institute for Southeast Asian Archaeology in 
October 2013. In March 2014, she gave a 
keynote address—‘“Hot Pots, Museum Raids, 
and the Race to Uncover Asia‘s 
Archaeological Past”—at the annual meeting 


of the Association for Asian Studies 


Class Notes 


Brown ‘76 


Previously, she was associate curator for Asia at 
the University of Pennsylvania Museum of 
Archaeology and Anthropology. She is also an 
expert witness for an ongoing federal probe of 


prehistoric Thai artifact smuggling. 


1976 
caught up with former roommate 
during a recent visit to Seattle. 
Margot had just returned from a month-long 
language-immersion program in Paris. Ellen 
has become a Kripalu yoga teacher since 
leaving her corporate career several years ago. 


* of Boston delivered presenta- 


tions on writing effective investment content to 


investment and wealth managers in Missouri, 
New Hampshire, and Nebraska during the fall 
and winter of 2014. 


177. 
a political science professor at 
Stanford University, was presented the William 


and Katherine Estes Award by the National 
Academy of Sciences for his research on the 
risks of nuclear weapons and the causes of 
nuclear proliferation. “Sagan’s work has 
become an integral part of the nuclear 
debate in the United States and overseas,” the 
NAS wrote. Among other things, he studied 
why countries behave differently once they 
acquire nuclear capability. Scott is a senior 
fellow at the Center for International 
Security and Cooperation and the Freeman 


Spogli Institute for International Studies. 


179 

a regular contributor to 
the Huffington Post arts section, released a 
pair of new ebooks. Loonglow, which follows 
the lives of young people making their way 


in New York City, was originally published in 


1989 and was called “Charming and offbeat... 


an uplifting romance, in a kinky sort of way,” 
by the Washington Post. Lesbianism Made 
Easy, meanwhile, is an irreverent guide that 
unlocks the secrets and shares the many 


“special advantages” of being a lesbian. 


1980 

was honored by the New 
York Lawyers for the Public Interest (NYLPI) 
for his commitment to public service and 


pro bono work. Carey, a partner at Davis 


anovel 


Heleimhisenbach 


® 


Top: Eisenbach ‘79; Adams ‘85 


Polk, is past president of the New York City 
Bar Association and served as chair of the 
Special Commission on the Future of the 
New York State Courts. He follows previous 
NYLPI honorees Supreme Court Justice 
Ruth Bader Ginsburg and the late governor 
of New York, Mario Cuomo. = 

of the Cleveland firm Tucker Ellis 
was named an Ohio Super Lawyer for 2015. 
« was named provost 
and vice chancellor for academic affairs at 
the University of Wisconsin-Madison. 
Formerly dean of Northwestern 
University’s Weinberg College of Arts and 


TMULLICAN NieHY | CTA RIVERA 


IGHT 


Sciences, Sarah is also an internationally 


7 ms : known scholar who studies the socio-emo- 
DAVID) STEPHEN | : ae 
HARE DALDRY tional development of infants and young 
children. 
1985 


(who classifies herself as a 
member of the class of 85.5) has begun a 


THE ACCLAIMED MUSICAL COMES TO BROADWAY 


new career as a music cataloger at the Loeb 


Music Library at Harvard University. The 


mother of three also translates German 
Natasha Katz ‘81 won a 2015 Tony Award—her fifth—for best lighting design of a musical 


for An American in Paris. She was also nominated for best lighting design of a play for 
Skylight. Other alumni receiving nominations were composer John Kander ‘51 for the score 1986 
for The Visit and actress Judy Kuhn ‘81 for her role in the multiple-Tony-winning musical Rabbi 
Fun Home, based on the graphic memoir of the same name by Alison Bechdel ‘81. . 


patent opinions and teaches voice lessons. 


is the spiritual 


leader of Temple Sinai in Cranston, R.I. A 


former resident of Massachusetts, Jeffrey 


The Oberlin Alumni Association has retired the online alumni community OBIEWeb and 


replaced it with the TAPPAN Network. Visit 


and his family are happy to be back in New 


England after spending three years in Florida. 


fe] rabbi.j.goldwasser@gmail.com [w] www. 
rebjeff.com # was 
named instructor of medicine in the division 
of general medicine and geriatrics in the 
department of medicine at the Emory 
University School of Medicine. She splits her 
time between Emory’s Center for Health in 
Aging and the Atlanta Veterans 
Administration Hospital. She specializes in 
transnational issues related to healthy aging 
and environmental gerontology. 


1987 

The first time performed 
at The Moth in Berkeley, she won the Story 
Slam. Eva was also a featured reader at 
Weekday Wanderlust, a travel writers reading 
series in San Francisco. Her essay was 
published in Chicken Soup for the 

Soul: Thanks To My Mom. When not writing 
or performing, she improvises on xylopipes 
and Native American flute. “Happy turning 
50, everyone!” she says. # 

hosted a benefit that raised $5,000 for the 
Vermont Young Writers Project, a nonprofit 
that mentors budding student scribes. She 
organized the benefit in honor of earning 
her 100th book contract. Tanya was also 
awarded the NAACP Image Award for her 
latest book, Courage Has No Color, about 
the first black paratroopers in WWII. She is 
adapting the film Girl Rising into a book 
that explores the question “Why are 62 
million girls around the globe not being 
educated?” 


1” 


1989 

first 
book, New York 
Noise: Radical Jewish 
Music and the 
Downtown Scene 
(Indiana University 
Press), chronicles a 
span in the 1990s that 
saw an outpouring of 


Nol 


f 
PA EWISH MUSIC 


TAMAR EARZEL 


new music, bands, recordings, and writing 
by composer/improvisers on Manhattan’s 
downtown music scene. In November 2014, 
Tamar teamed up with Oberlin professors 
Ann Cooper Albright and Jamey Haddad in 
an interdisciplinary workshop sponsored by 
the Alliance to Advance Liberal Arts Colleges 
at Amherst College. She is a lecturer in the 
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Berkeley Unitarian minister Clark Olsen ‘54 
heeded Martin Luther King’s call for clergy 
to come to Selma following the March 7, 
1965, protest that saw nonviolent civil rights 
marchers brutally attacked by law enforce- 
ment and others, images of which were 
carried on news stations and in newspapers 
around the nation. Two days after what 
came to be called Bloody Sunday, Olsen 
arrived in Selma, delayed by plane trouble. 
“When | arrived, the clergy march had already 
taken place across the bridge and returned 
to the front steps of the Brown A.M.E. 
Chapel, where Dr. King was addressing the 
throng of marchers,” says Olsen. King asked 
the clergy to stay overnight and scheduled a 
meeting at the chapel for that evening. 

At the chapel, Olsen spotted James Reeb 
and Orloff Miller, two ministers he knew, 
and the three went to dinner at an integrat- 
ed restaurant frequented by voting rights 
supporters. Afterward, they set off on foot 
to return to the chapel. It was then when a 
group of three or four men approached 
angrily from across the street. Olsen saw 
that one was carrying a club. 

As they walked, the men attacked the 
trio, and Olsen turned just in time to see the 
club hit Reeb on the side of his head. He 
remembers the loud sound the club made 
as it hit Reeb—which he later learned was 
the sound of Reeb’s skull cracking. The 
incident, with some inaccuracies (most 
notably showing only two ministers instead 
of three), is depicted in the film Selma. 


“Jim had fallen to the ground. Orloff and | 
went to help him. He was babbling incoher- 
ently," remembers Olsen. “We saw no blood, 
so we decided to help Jim to his feet and 
walk him around the block to get help.” 

What followed was a harrowing journey, 
first to a black infirmary, and then to a 
larger hospital in Birmingham. The radio- 
phone in the ambulance was broken, and 
the vehicle had a flat. While waiting for a 
substitute ambulance, a car that had been 
following them stopped; its passengers 
approached the ambulance, knocked on the 
window, and spoke threatening words. 
Olsen wondered if the mishaps were part of 
a conspiracy, but when he said to the men, 

“Please don't,” they left. Olsen held Reeb’s 
hand as Reeb squeezed it in pain. His hand 
then went limp, and Reeb fell unconscious. 

Though it was the police killing of black 
nonviolent civil rights activist Jimmy Lee 
Jackson on February 26 that had inspired 
the marches, the attack on a white minister 
at the hands of a mob finally moved the 
White House to act—or, perhaps, seize the 
opportunity to act. President Lyndon 
Johnson sent yellow roses to Reeb’s hospital 
room. When he died a few days later, vigils 
were held around the country. On March 15, 
the day King delivered Reeb’s eulogy, 
Johnson asked Congress to introduce and 
pass the Voting Rights Bill. 

Three men were arrested within three 
days of the attack and charged with murder. 
Orloff and Olsen testified at the grand jury 
hearing and trial. The men were found 
innocent by an all-white, all-male jury. 
Olsen points out that juries are drawn from 
a pool of registered voters. 

Over the last 20 years, Olsen has given 
many talks about his Selma experiences; he 
especially enjoys speaking to high school 
students. He was the subject of a CNN 
documentary in 1998 and was recently 
interviewed for a number of articles about 
the 50th anniversary of the Selma action. 

He feels the country has made significant 
progress since Selma. “After all, we now 
have thousands of black elected officials 
throughout the south, when before 1956 
there were probably only a handful,” he says. 

“But I'm quite aware of the current 
push- back against voting rights. | believe, 
though, that those who are trying to return 
to the old ways will simply not succeed. 
The demographic trends are simply not in 
their favor.” 


Class Notes 


department of music at Harvard University; 
her latest studies focus on the improvised 
music scene in Mexico City. # John Hitt,a 
lawyer with the Boston firm Cosgrove, 
Eisenberg and Kiley, coedited and authored 
several portions of the LexisNexis Practice 
Guide: Massachusetts Administrative Law 
and Practice. John and his wife, Rachel Hitt 
'90, live with their two sons in Milton, Mass. 
You can follow John on Twitter @john_hitt 
(work) or @hittmanjazz (not work). 
= Claire Huang Kinsley helped edit and 
drew maps for a new book by her partner, Jo 
Roberts. Contested Land, Contested 
Memory: Israel’s Jews and Arabs and the 
Ghosts of Catastrophe won second place in 
the Dayton Literary Peace Prize and has 
received critical acclaim. Temple University 
Professor Laura Levitt (author of American 
Jewish Loss After the Holocaust) called it 
“Perhaps the best book I can think of for 
thoughtful people, especially on the left, to 
read about Israel and Palestine.” [w] www. 
joroberts.org 


1990s 


1990 

Claude Cahn has published a new book, 
Human Rights, State Sovereignty and 
Medical Ethics: Examining Struggles Around 
Coercive Sterilisation of Romani Women 
(Brill). “The book is based heavily on my 
experience of working to try to secure legal 
remedy for Romani women coercively 
sterilized in the Czech and Slovak Republics,” 


Left: Downey ‘90; Fechter ‘90 


Claude writes. = Allison Downey was 
recently diagnosed with a rare form of 
cancer (not her greatest achievement, she 
says) that has “opened the creative 
floodgates.” She is capturing her journey in 
a written blog, video blog, and music. Her 
new song “Can’t Take My Heart (FU, 
Cancer!)” is available for download on her 
website, and every purchase includes a 
contribution to research on mucosal 
melanoma, the type of cancer Allison has. 
The song’s music video, released in June, is 
available on her YouTube channel. “I hope 
you will share the song and video with 
anyone you know dealing with cancer as a 
fighter or a caretaker to give a lift and a 
laugh,” she says. “I’m not cancer’s biggest 
fan, but it has certainly provided lots of 
opportunities for big lessons, great insight, 
humor, and deep gratitude.” [w:] allisond- 
owney.com; youtube.com/allisondowney 
= Marni Fechter's first novel, Royal 
Entertainment (She Writes Press), is about 
a social service worker whose life is 
transformed when she becomes the 
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Arthur Winer ‘90, 


‘90 


Tritter ‘91 


David Baron ‘SO, 


Reed Hays 
Caroline Schultz Gould ‘90 Michael 
Andrew Innes ‘92 


Josh Neufeld ‘89. 


Kohn ‘94 


assistant to a high-end party planner. The 
story is inspired by Marni’s own experiences 
working for an elite event planner in her 
native New York City. 


1991 

Phyllis Weliver was awarded a National 
Endowment for the Humanities Fellowship 
to finish her book, Mary Gladstone and the 
Victorian Salon, 1876-1883: Music, 
Literature, Liberalism. She was a visiting 
scholar for two terms at St. Catharine’s 
College, and her research there resulted in a 
spring appearance on BBC Radio 3’s The 
Essay. Her monthly blog, Gladstone’s 
Daughter: Living Liberalism, can be found 
at www.phyllisweliver.com. 


ag92 

Rachel Howald is chief creative officer with 
Young & Rubicam, where she is “one of a 
very scant few women to have that job at 
any agency in the world,” she says, “and I'd 
go out on a limb to say the only one who's 
also a lesbian mom.” Rachel is the writer 
and creative director of an anti-domestic- 
violence/anti-sexual-assault campaign she 
created with her friend, actress Mariska 
Hargitay. “When I graduated, my fellow 
Obies chastised me for going into advertis- 
ing, saying, ‘You'll be selling cigarettes to 
children!’ Happy to say, the tiny lungs are 
safe on my watch. And I’m finding ways to 
use the power of advertising for good 
instead of evil.” 


AN 
Mitt 


CUBA: THE PEARL OF THE ANTILLES 
March 19-26, 2016 | Escorted by Oberlin Professor of Hispanic Studies Ana Cara 


Due to overwhelming demand, we are pleased to offer another trip to Cuba. Join fellow Obies and Professor Ana Cara on 

a people-to-people delegation to build friendship with our Cuban neighbors, see the architecture, savor rich cuisine, and 
experience soul moving music. There is no better time to visit this fascinating neighbor during this time of historic change. 

Our tour will focus on the arts, both contemporary and folk, and include must-see destinations such as the colonial city of 
Havana, Ernest Hemingway’s home, and museums; however, it is the personal connections with artists, musicians, chefs, and 
religious practitioners—in partnership with Project Por Amor—that will make this tour magical. Visit Havana's premier graphic 
arts workshop, artist studios, dance company rehearsals, and performances of African and Hispanic folkloric music. Spend 
evenings listening to Cuban rhythms and attending music and dance performances. Brochure available. 


ee tema ee 


OBIEADVENTURE!: LAKE POWELL AND GLEN CANYON 
NATIONAL RECREATION AREA EXPLORATION 

September 9-11, 2015 | Escorted by Special Assistant to the 
President on Sustainability and the Environment David Orr 

Join fellow Obies for a “low cost, high value” excursion that 
will include kayaking, hiking, swimming, and camping. 
David Orr will lead us on an exploration of the history of 
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these waterways in the arid West, including the explorations 
of John Wesley Powell on the Colorado and his ideas about 
the settlement of the “Arid Lands” of the West. In addition, 
David will lead discussions of climate change impacts on the 
region. This three-day, two-night camping adventure is not 


to be missed! 


isit http://new. oberlin.edu/oftice/alumni/travel-tours/ If you would like to receive electronic news and brochures 
du. Please consider traveling with fellow Obies! Oberlin parents are always welcome! 


For more information about alumni travel opportunities, v : 
about our programs, please call 440-775-8692 or e-mail deb.stanfield@oberlin.e 


INSIDE THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


Class Notes ~? 


A CONTINUING ROLE TO PLAY 


AM CONSTANTLY REDISCOVERING THAT WE DON’T NEED TO LOOK FOR REASONS TO BE PROUD 

of being part of the Oberlin family. One theme that reverberates through Oberlin’s history is the 

attention that our leaders, faculty, and students have paid to social justice. Our tradition begins, of 

course, with being the first undergraduate institution to admit African Americans and women on 

an equal basis. We all know about our abolitionist history and the participation of Oberlin students 

in civil rights protests and efforts in the south in the 1960s. Just recently, Oberlin’s Carpenters for 
Christmas were honored with a plaque commemorating their role in rebuilding Antioch Missionary 
Baptist Church in Blue Mountain, Mississippi, after that church was burned down. 

The world keeps recognizing, as we all do, this enormously unique and special place. It is old news 
by now that First Lady Michelle Obama honored Oberlin by attending the Commencement ceremony 
in May to recognize the Ninde Scholars Program, which matches Oberlin undergrads who provide 
academic support and college-access services with high school students in the local public schools. The 
White House press release said that Oberlin’s efforts exemplify the First Lady’s mission to encourage 
schools to promote “near-peer” mentorship. Commencement 2015 also featured main speaker Marion 
Wright Edelman, founder of the Children’s Defense Fund and a powerful voice for justice and opportu- 
nity for disadvantaged children; she, too, received an honorary degree. Perhaps you are mindful as well 
of the synchronicity of 2015 being the 50th anniversary of Dr. Martin Luther King’s delivery of the 
commencement address to the Class of 1965. On the landmark anniversary of that sparkling moment 
in our history, we celebrated the arrival on campus of two leading lights who demonstrate the best 
efforts to help our society rise to its best potential. It was an incredible moment, one that crystallized 
the parts of our traditions and history that we are rightfully most proud. 

Just as surely, though, we must recognize thar Oberlin, in its quest for social justice, has a continuing 
role to play. Recent events in Baltimore, Ferguson, Cleveland, and elsewhere remind us that we cannot 
become complacent; the fight for social justice is far from over. Oberlin, I’ve heard said, is a college and 
not a cause. True enough. But as members of the Oberlin community, we can continue to carry 
forward the ideals for which the institution has stood throughout history. Our alumni continue to fight 
these battles—and others too: environmental sustainability, improvements in health care and access to 
that care, marriage equality. ..the list goes on. The experiences we had at Oberlin sowed the seeds for 
some, and in others provided food and water for seeds planted before we arrived. At this moment, 
when Oberlin pauses to again celebrate its role in promoting social justice, let’s take a moment to pause 
and consider our own commitment to that ideal. 

With all good wishes for a wonderful and peaceful summer, 


CHUCK SPITULNIK 773 


President, Oberlin Alumni Association 


1994 

Bevin Kelley graduated from Brown 
University in May 2014 with a PhD in 
computer music and multimedia and 
received a $25,000 MacColl Johnson 
Fellowship in January 2015. A composer, 
sound designer, and electronic music/ 
multimedia performer, Bevin records under 
the name Blevin Blectum. She also performs 
with Kristin Grace Erickson as Blectum from 
Blechdom; their first CD won a top prize in 
digital music at the Ars Electronica Festival in 
Linz, Austria, in 2001. =» PlexiLusso, Amy 
Kohn’s new album of experimental pop, was 
listed in Pitchfork’s Best Album Covers of 
2014, featured on wired.com and in All 
About Jazz Italia, and made two of Rai Radio 
3’s year-end playlists. The album, recorded in 
Italy and the U.S., features 17 musicians 
playing everything from winds to windmills, 
including Nicole Scheller (harmony), Peter 
Hess ‘96 (flute, clarinet, saxophone), Greg 
Glassman ‘98 (trumpet), and Ben Rubin 
(bass). [w] www.amykohn.com 


oa 

Philadelphia composer David Ludwig scored 
Michael Almereyda’s Anarchy, a modern-day 
adaptation of Shakespeare’s Cymbeline 
starring Ethan Hawke, Ed Harris, and Milla 
Jovovich. = Business lawyer Dylan O'Reilly 
and his wife, Sara, moved to Santa Fe, N.M., 
where they share a small downtown com- 
pound with friends. 


1996 

Sofia Klatzker, a veteran arts advocate in Los 
Angeles, was named executive director of Arts 
for LA. Her mission is to ensure that the arts 
are fully integrated into the fabric of civic life 
in the greater Los Angeles region. “I am 
inspired by the work of Arts for LA and 
honored to work with the staff, board, and 
funders to fulfill the organization’s mission,” 
says Sofia. “The arts define our humanity, 
and Arts for LA is at the forefront of efforts 
to strengthen the local arts ecosystem, build 
coalitions and partnerships, and advocate for 
both arts education and quality of life for 
local residents. I am very excited by the 
important work ahead.” 


(ek he] 

Elizabeth Barajas-Roman was named CEO 
of the Women’s Fund of Western 
Massachusetts, which supports the efforts of 


GIVING THE GIFT OF THE FUTURE 


To those alumni who made an estate gift in the last year and those who have notified us of their bequest intentions, 
we want to say thank you. You honor everything you learned and loved at Oberlin with your generosity. Thank you for making 
it possible for us to deliver an education that plants the seeds of a brighter future for our students and for all of us. 


ALUMNI (By Class Year) 


Howard Tessen '27 * 


Gretta Shipman Pallister 41 * & 
Hugh Pallister* 


Henrietta Cook Warner '42 * 


Carl Gutsche '43 & 
Alice Carr Gutsche ’43 


Vincent Johnson '44 & 
Enid Coghan Johnson ’44 


Marian Kinnaird Solleder '47 
Marion Thomas Givens '48 * 
James Werntz '50 & Ruth Werntz 
Frederick Lighthall ’52 

Grace Fisher Easton ’54 

Barbara Hamstrom Dolotta '55 
William Vance '56 


Gabriel Frommer ’57 * & 
Sara Hoskinson Frommer ’58 


Jean Edgar Landram '5/ * 
Stuart Miller '58 * 

Ellen Price O'Flaherty '58 
Ronald Giere ’60 


Robert Phillips '61 


Anne Laird Manvel '62 & 
Bennet Manvel ’64 


Robert Rich 62 
John Hirschmann ’64 
Stephen Shapiro ’64 


Michael Zirinsky ’64 & 
Driek Bestebreurtje Zirinsky '65 


Marianne Andres '65 
Esther Scott Carter '65 
Mark Edelman ’65 
Arthur Holbrook '65 


John Talley ’65 & 
Marcia Dutton Talley ’65 


Richard Wolf ’65 


David Culbert ’66 & 
Lubna Culbert 


Roger Gilkeson '66 
Catherine Snow '66 

Lee Drickamer '67 
Gwynne Lourie Horwits '67 
Theodore Lentz '6/ 


Richard Apling ’68 

Susan Scheinman Leonard ’68 
Susan Miller ’68 

David Becker '69 

Deborah Walworth Dengel '69 
John McKee ’69 

Martha Pettit Ressler ’70 
Jennie Richard King '71 

lrene Konefal ’71 

Kristin Peterson ’72 
Dominique Vasseur '73 

Lynn Walker ’73 


Stuart Ferguson '74 & 
Carolyn Welsh ’74 


Timothy Kaufman-Osborn '76 & 
Sharon Kaufman-Osborn '76 


Emily Nord McClintock ’76 
Ellen Hertzman '85 


James Farnsworth '86 & 
Sara Neivert Farnsworth '95 


Mandy K. Tuong ’01 


PARTICIPATE * DONATE ¢ CONNECT 


PARENTS AND FRIENDS 
Madeleine Anderson * (P’ 73) 
Martin Roy Davidoff 

Marilyn Jones * 

Stephen Kramer * (P03, '09) 
Janet Narduzzi 

Kenneth Newbern * 

Alfred Robinson * 

Nina Sundell * (P’86, ’87) 
Hugh Taylor * 

George Wood * 


*deceased 


For helpful brochures 

or more information on 
how you can help shape 
the journeys of future 
generations of Oberlin 
students, please contact 
us at 440.775.8599, or 
gift.planning@oberlin.edu 
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more than 150 nonprofits that advocate for 
women and girls. Elizabeth was previously a 
manager at the Pew Charitable Trusts and led 
the Washington, D.C., office of the National 
Latina Institute for Reproductive Health. She 
lives in Northampton, Mass., with her wife, 
Magaly Barajas-Roman. = has 
coedited a new anthology of essays and 
interviews, Vision Anew: The Lens and Screen 
Arts (University of California Press). The book, 
Adam’s second, contains work by Rebecca Solnit, 
David Campany, Ai WeiWei, Trevor Paglen, Alec 
Soth, and other prominent artists, critics, and 
scholars engaged in lens-based art. Adam is on 
the faculty and staff of the MFA photograph, 
video, and related media department at the 
School of Visual Arts in New York City. He lives 


Displacing 
Democracy 


Amy Widestrom 


Left: Widestrom ‘99; Bell ‘99 


a 
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in New Jersey with his wife and daughter, 
Ramona. 8 who earned a PhD 
in Russian and French poetry at Boston 
University, is now a full-time musician. Her 
self-titled first album with the band NoMad 
Dreams was released in spring 2015. [w] www. 
nomaddreams.com s has 
published her first book, Displacing 
Democracy: Economic Segregation in 

America (University of Pennsylvania Press). It 
probes how neighborhoods segregated along 
economic lines encourage high levels of 
political activity among wealthier citizens while 
having the opposite effect on the poor. “This 
has contributed to the class gap we see in 
American politics and has created a balance of 
political power dramatically skewed not only 
toward individuals with more economic 
resources, but toward entire communities with 


more economic resources,” Amy says. 


fhe, ae Eas MY BD 

was named director of 
programming and engagement at the Anderson 
Collection at Stanford University. She previ- 
ously served as director of education at the 


Broad Art Museum at Michigan State 


University. Aimee and her partner, Tammy 


Fortin, also announce the birth of baby girl 
Adeline Walker Fortin Shapiro on November 
29, 2012, at their home in Lansing, Mich. 
“Now in California, she’s a happy 2-year-old 
who enjoys playing in the dirt, long walks on 
the beach with her dogs, and naming 
different species of birds,” says Aimee. 


2001 


: 4 made his 
1 runs Sh Carnegie Hall debut in 
yan March conducting the 
yi Colby College Chamber 
y KN Choir in Weill Recital 
wey 


Hall. The choir 
Johnson ‘01 


Ya 


4 performed works from 
the 20th and 21st 
centuries in a program 

called Between Heaven and Hell: The Human 

Experience and Journey of the Soul. = 

and Kurt Johnson ‘99 
welcomed Luke Wayne Johnson into the world 
on December 16, 2014. The family lives in 

Houston, where Kurt is a violinist with the 

Houston Symphony and Colleen is a flutist 

with the Houston Ballet. Their first child, 

Allegra, is 4. = was named 

interim director at Spokane Area Jewish Family 


—— 
Pe 


Services. Previously a counselor and in-home 
service provider at Empowering Inc. Services, 
Neal is delighted by his new role—especially by 
the chance to help organize the annual Spokane 
Jewish Film Festival, which took place in March. 


2002 

first chapbook, Skeleton 
Evenings (Finishing Line Press), won the New 
Women’s Voices prize. 


2004 

and Yawar Qadri 
welcomed their son, Alan James, on September 
19, 2014. 


direction of 


2005 


married Caleb H. Wheeler III 
on March 28, 2014, in Chandler, Ariz. Obies in 
attendance were (pictured back row, from left) 
Meg Morley ‘03, Jeff “Skappy” Porter ‘06, Ben 
Sulman ‘06, Gabe McCormick, Aubri O'Connor 


‘04, Myra Albu, and Jes “Skes” Bedwinek (not 


pictured but also in attendance was Casey 
Dreier). The newlyweds honeymooned in St. 
Martin/St. Maarten. 


2006 


and Ramaesh Bhagirat, who have 
been a couple since their freshman year, were 
married on August 25, 2013, in Washington, D.C. 


DA CAPO: CELEBRATING 25 YEARS OF COLLEGIUM 
MUSICUM WITH STEVE PLANK 


Collegium Musicum alumni are invited back to campus to 
celebrate a quarter century of singing together under the 


and the strong bonds to one another 


that have followed from that experience. The weekend will include 
a banquet on Friday night, rehearsals of the Reunion Collegium 
Choir, and a Saturday night concert by the reunion ensemble, 
followed by a reception. More information will be shared as it 


»s available. For now, please join the Facebook group 


! 
Mark your calendars and save the dates 


OGEPLIN BLUIAMI MAGAZINE 
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Among the many Obies included in the 
celebration were Dean of Students Eric Estes 
and former Professor of African American 
Studies James Millette and his wife, Mildred. 
Pictured from left: Rhojonle Cromwell ‘08, Mary 
Heglar, Eric Estes, Melissa Sanchez, Hollie 
Webb ‘07, Ramaesh Bhagirat, Vernicia Elie, 
Joseph Copeland ‘05, Michael Sosa ‘07, Melissa 
Elie ‘12, John Harper 08, and Daniel Domaguin. 
Rasheed Hislop (not pictured) was also in 
attendance. Vernicia is director of college 
counseling and admissions at United World 
College-USA and Ramaesh is a PhD student at 
the University of Chicago. 


2008 


won a Grammy Award for Best 
Classical Compendium for his work on Plectra 
e> Percussion Dances with the Los Angeles 


percussion ensemble Partch. The honor marks 


Class Notes 


the fourth time Matthew has been nomi- 
nated: he was nominated twice with the Los 
Angeles Percussion Quartet, whose new 
album A Year Before Yesterday was named 


iTunes’ best classical music album of 2014. 


ENA 
2OTOS 


2011 
In February, 
Night, her first album with her New York- 
based jazz ensemble GADADU. The group 
features fellow conservatory graduates Dan 
Stein, Hannah Selin ‘12, and Patrick Adams 
‘12. The album’s release was celebrated with 
an event at Matt Garrison’s Shapeshift Lab in 
Brooklyn, which featured Will Mason 10. = 
graduated cum laude 
from the University of Illinois College of Law. 
She joined the Holland & Knight Litigation 
and Dispute Resolution practice, where she 


released And I See 


assists clients in a wide range of industries. 
. received a $1,000 Mary T. 
Kim Endowed Scholarship from Kent State 
University’s School of Library and 
Information Science. A student member of 
the Ohio Library Council, she is pursuing a 
master’s degree in library and information 
science, with specializations in reference and 
adult services for public libraries. She works 
in the Columbus, Ohio, area as an informa- 
tion assistant for the Southwest Public 
Libraries Grove City Reference and Adult 
Services department, and she aspires to 
become a public library manager. = 

and Hillary Swiss were married in 


ui pa 
AUDIENCE: 


Vue dau ee EBONY JET AND 


GONTEMPONARY ART 


V4 cages Cm Coogee, Sell senisns Design Mee am 


Bellingham, Wash., on September 13, 2014, 
and reside in Oakland, Calif. They enjoyed 
the company of many Oberlin alumni at 
their wedding, including (pictured from left) 
Maureen Cooley ‘08, Herman VanBesien, 
Glen, Hillary, Nick Guren 10, Josh Exler, and 
Michael Balantekin. 


2013 

won 
Beloit Poetry Journal’s 
Chad Walsh Poetry Prize 
for 2014. Fiona was 


, honored for her poem 

( “Choreography for 
Ensemble,” which 

appeared in the journal’s fall 2014 issue. Fiona 


Jet and Contemporary Art. 


Red Decade was showing. 
the James Gallery of City University. 


foundation's collection in February. And 


Masterpiece Restored at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
the Maira Kalman Selects show at the Cooper-Hewitt Museum. 
director of the Renee and Chaim Gross Foundation, hosted an open house and tour of the 


participates as the featured poet in slam events 
in Chicago and her hometown of Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Feral Citizens, her split poetry collection 
with poet Aimée Lé, was published in 2011 by 
Red Beard Press. She sings and plays lead guitar 
for the feminist punk band Cutting Room Floor 
and released a solo album, Dispatches from the 
Well, in 2012. She promotes literature at Nicola’s 
Books and works with teen writers and poets at 
the Neutral Zone teen center in Ann Arbor. 


CLASS NOTES are prepared from a variety 

of sources. We now include class notes in the 
online version of Oberlin Alumni Magazine. |f you 
submit a note to Tappan that you want to appear 
only within Tappan, please be sure to choose that 
option when you submit the note. 


There was an Oberlin moment in the New York art world this spring, with alumni (and a 
faculty member) taking part in important exhibitions. 
Surround Audience, the New Museum's 2015 Triennial of early career artists. 

associate curator of the Studio Museum, curated Speaking of People: Ebony, 
co-curated (with assistance from 

) the Helena Rubinstein show at the Jewish Museum. Julie Pelta Feldman ‘08 is a 

curatorial assistant at the Grey Gallery of NYU, where The Left Front: Radical Art in the 
curated Left Coast: California Political Art at 


co-curated 


co-curated Tullio Lombardo’s Adam: A 
coordinated 
executive 


associate professor of integrated 


media at Oberlin, had work exhibited in the Wave and Particle show at the Feldman Gallery. 


Losses ? 


1932 | Rev. Taylor died on Easter Sunday 2015 1942 
Dorothy Barber taught foreign languages at in Durham, N.C. He is survived by his wite 


Alice Haskell Fleming lived m 
. 2 ! qd many yex 
her high school alma mater, Oak Park and ; se 


rl) Oecd Ree es . 4 ie 
: oe ee Phillis Taylor; daughter Martha [Taylor her beloved state of Maine, where her 
River Forest High School in Illinois, as well as LaCroix; and step-grandson Marcus 


family h id vacationed when she was a | i] 

: € ) < aCe as a child. 

at Proviso East High School and later the PaGCroix She work 1 is an tl t 

“ . - . . “as ; . { €d aS an executive secretary 1n 
niversity of Illinois at Chicago. She studied Ney Yi | Cit fe | | fi ( 

| ew YOrK Ul y for 1/ years before relocat- 


for a veal 1 i W a : 3 met her | 1941 ; ing to Denver to marry William Noble 
eaure — ae a ae in ae Laddie” Thompson Hast was a Fleming; there, she taught kindergarten for 
German at the University of Chicago. Ms. ublic assistance caseworker for the re taAnes Tt E iam 
Barber was a lifelong member of Forest Park | oe a cS taal ef a PAE ots Sie see peicie ass 

aber w iin st Pé : ealth of Pennsylvania, a role she dream house in Maine and was a devout 
Baptist Church. She died January 3, 2015, | took on following the death of her first member of her Unitarian Fellowship. She 
leaving two sons, eight grandchildren, and five husband. An active member of John served in numerous organizations and 
great-grandchildren. She was preceded in | McMillen Presbyterian Church in Bethel professed a great love BE the environment. 
death by her husband. Park, Pa., she was also an avid ice skater into | Ms. Fleming died November 17, 2014. 

her 80s. Ms. Hast died January 9, 2015; she # Ann Gibson lived most of her life in 

1939 was preceded in death by two husbands: England, but maintained close ties to 
Deborah W. Campbell Jennings was an avid | Andrew H. Thompson Jr. and Charles E. Hast. Oberlin. She was longtime friends with a 
reader, devoted gardener, knowledgeable | She is survived by a son and daughter, three | fellow alumna who lived in a flat nearby. 
birdwatcher, and enthusiastic world traveler. grandchildren, and four great-grandchildren. | Ms. Gibson died January 11, 2015, leaving 


Formerly of Royal Oak and Huntington 
Woods, Mich., she died in February 2015 in 
San Diego. Ms. Jennings was preceded in 
death by her husband, Richard T. Jennings ’39, 


Fo rbes ] WW h itesid Q shortly after their marriage. He also 


served on behalf of the Smithsonian as 


and is survived by four daughters, four 1 91 8-707 5 the curator of a traveling exhibit in 
grandchildren, and three great-grandchildren. | South America. 

| , Forbes J. Whiteside After his retirement, he moved to 
1940 | a had a distinguished Little Falls, N.Y., with the vision of 
The Rev. Gardner C. Taylor, a grandson of | 4 N., teaching career, first converting a decommissioned hydro- 
emancipated slaves, was an influential voice F in Minneapolis and electric station into a performing arts 
for civil rights and one of the nation’s most | then at Oberlin, from _—_ center. In its early days, the Power 
eloquent preachers. Rev. Taylor was the | ‘ /» which he retired House hosted performances and served 
pastor of Bethany Baptist Church in Elyria, | r} after more than 30 as an incubator for developing artists. 
Ohio; Beulah Baptist Church in New Orleans; | years. An expert on His paintings are in the collections 
and Mount Zion Baptist Church in Baton | color perception and appreciation, Mr. of the Museum of Modern Art, the 
Rouge before becoming pastor of the Whiteside developed a systematic Cleveland Museum of Art, and the Allen 
Concord Baptist Church of Christ in | program for teaching color awareness, Memorial Art Museum in Oberlin, as 
Bedford-Stuyvesant, Brooklyn, N.Y., where he and he collaborated with fellow col- well as in private collections. In the 
served for 42 years before retiring in 1990. He | leagues in developing the novel use in mid-1970s, the state of Ohio commis- 
gained national prominence in 1961 when he art of emerging technologies such asthe —sioned a mural from him and purchased 
joined his friend and ally the Rev. Martin Synchroma machine, long before the two paintings for its new State Office 
Luther King Jr. and other black clergy | advent of laser-light displays. Tower in Columbus. 


Mr. Whiteside served with the Navy Throughout his life Mr. Whiteside 
prior to the start of WWII, and from 1941 was concerned with social justice, 
to 1945 he captained aircraft in the morality, and ethics, and he was an 
Pacific theater. He achieved the rank of ardent supporter of the arts and 
second lieutenant and received the humanities. In retirement he continued 
Distinguished Flying Cross. His military to instruct privately and to be involved 
service interrupted his education at the in civic organizations. He died February 
University of Minnesota, from which he 27, 2015, at Wilkinson Nursing Home 
earned bachelor’s and master's degrees. in Amsterdam, N.Y., following a brief 

in addition to his work at Oberlin, Mr. iliness. He is survived by his companion 
Whiteside was an architect who of 17 years, Linda Kellett; son Taylor °73; 
designed several buildings, including a and daughter Holly. He was prede- 
synagogue in Cleveland and a home in ceased by his wife, Nellie Daniels, and a 
Minneapolis where he lived with his wife daughter, Cassia. 


members in breaking with the National 
Baptist Convention to found the Progressive 
3aptist Convention. The author of many 
books and 2,000 sermons, Rev. Taylor held 15 
honorary doctorates, including an honorary 
doctor of divinity degree from Oberlin 
College. He gave lectures and sermons in 
South Africa, Zambia, Malawi, Denmark, 
England, Scotland, Australia, China, and 
Japan and at universities and churches across 
the United States. In 1993, Rev. Taylor 
delivered the pre-inauguration sermon for 


President-elect Bill Clinton and received the 


Presidential Medal of Freedom, the nation s 


in honor, from Clinton in 2000. 
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Losses 


three children and six grandchildren. 

» Bayard Whiting Lyon followed a 35-year 
career at International Harvester (Navistar) 
with a career teaching business at North 
Central College in Naperville, Ill., from 1978 
until his 1993 retirement. After Oberlin Mr. 
Lyon began an engineering program at 
Northwestern University but joined the navy 
during WWII, serving in the South Pacific 
aboard the submarine Raton and receiving 
the Bronze Star. In retirement, he was active 
in a number of community organizations. A 
lover of the arts, he appeared on stage in 
several productions and was a patron of the 
West Shore Community College, Interlochen 
Center for the Arts, and IPR. He and his wife 
enjoyed summers at a lake cottage in 
Onekama Township, Mich. Mr. Lyon died 
April 14, 2015, at the Manistee County 
Medical Care Facility. He is survived by his 
wife, Nancy; four children; two stepchildren; 
and two grandchildren. His first wife, Wynn 
Wolf ’41, preceded him in death. = Rev. 
Harold Wilbur Steup was a retired Episcopal 
priest who served in the Navy in both WWII 
and Korea before being ordained. He lived 
and worked for many years in Seattle. He was 
an accomplished musician, poet, chef, and 
linguist, and a lover of Mozart, cats, good 
books, and people in general. 


1943 

Grace W. Prussing studied music education 
at Oberlin and was involved with choral 
groups throughout her life. She was an avid 
golfer and bridge player with a sharp wit and 
sense of humor. Ms. Prussing died February 
15, 2015, leaving a daughter, three sons, 12 


grandchildren, and nine great-grandchildren. 


She was preceded in death by Moulton 
Prussing, her husband of 57 years. = During 
WW II, Caroline Fairley Lynn Stearns 
worked as a cryptanalyst, breaking German 
and Japanese codes with the Army Signal 
Security Agency. An avid sailor and member 
of the Arundel Yacht Club, she died February 
20, 2015, leaving her stepson, stepdaughter, 
and three step-grandchildren. She was 


predeceased by her husband, Charles Stearns. 


= Guy Charles Throner Jr. was a scientist, 
engineer, inventor, and a widely recognized 
expert in explosives. He was a U.S. Navy 
bomb disposal officer trained in underwater 
demolition (frogman) who served in 
Northern Africa, Italy, and France during 
WWII. During and after his active duty, he 


worked on the atomic bomb and many other 
armed forces projects while at the Naval 
Ordnance Test Station in China Lake, Calif. 
He held senior manager positions for 
research, development, and manufacturing 
at Aerojet General and FMC and was a 
researcher and consultant at Battelle 
Memorial Research Institute’s Columbus, 
Ohio, laboratories. His many honors include 
the U.S. Army’s Order of Saint Barbara, and 
the French Legion of Honor Medal for his 
service to France during the Southern 
Invasion of France and for helping to clear 


explosives from Marseilles and its harbor. Mr. 


Throner was a member of the scientific 
research society Sigma Xi and had over 400 
inventions and 27 patents to his credit. He 
died February 19, 2015. Survivors include a 
daughter, two sons, five grandchildren, and 
eight great-grandchildren. His wife of 68 
years, Jean Holt ’41, died in 2011. 


1944 

Deeply committed to helping others, Marcia 
Mitchell Michelson was an active member 
of the American Association of University 
Women and the League of Women Voters 
and a generous supporter of charitable and 
service organizations. She earned a master’s 
degree in biochemistry at the University of 
Buffalo. She was preceded in death by her 
husband of 48 years, Burton Michelson. Ms. 
Michelson died January 1, 2015, leaving a 
daughter and son. 


1946 

Originally a schoolteacher, Dorris Kemmerer 
Belknap enjoyed substituting in her 
husband’s medical office and became his 
full-time office manager during his later 
years in practice. She was an avid gardener 
and sang for 30 years with the Madison 
Symphony Chorus. Ms. Belknap died 
February 16, 2015, leaving a daughter, a son, 
four grandchildren, and a great-grand- 
daughter. She was preceded in death by her 
husband of 54 years, Elston L. Belknap Jr. 


1948 

Nancy Elaine Edwards Allenson was a 
third-generation Oberlin student. She 
married Douglas Rogers Allenson 48, with 
whom she settled in the Cleveland area after 
his post-graduate studies at Oregon State 
University, Duke University, and Louisiana 
State University. While raising five sons, she 


became certified in early childhood education 
and taught at and directed the Independence 
(Ohio) Cooperative Nursery School for many 
years. She died January 19, 2015, leaving her 
husband of 66 years; four sons, including 
Stephen ’71 and Thomas ’73; eight grandchil- 
dren; and five great-grandchildren. 


1949 

Dr. Henry Albert Bent was a frequently 
published professor of chemistry at the 
University of Connecticut, North Carolina 
State University, and the University of 
Minnesota. He also served as director of the 
University of Pittsburgh’s Van Outreach 
Program. He studied at the University of 
Missouri, earned a PhD at the University of 
California, Berkeley, and was a radar techni- 
cian in the U.S. Navy during WWII. He 
developed “Bent’s Rule” on hybridization and 
valence bond structures and earned major 
awards in the field of chemical education. 
With his family, Dr. Bent built a log cabin in 
northern Minnesota that they continue to 
enjoy today. An avid runner and hiker, he ran 
his first marathon in his 50s—finishing in less 
than three hours. He died January 3, 2015, 
leaving his wife of 55 years, Anne; a daughter; 
and four grandchildren. He was preceded 

in death by his son, who was also a professor 
of chemistry. 


1950 

Dr. William Robert Catton Jr. was a professor 
of sociology at Washington State University, 
the University of Washington, and the 
University of Canterbury in New Zealand. 
He earned a master’s degree and PhD at the 
University of Washington. Among many 
publications, his best known is the 1980 
book Overshoot: The Ecological Basis of 
Revolutionary Change. He was badly wounded 
while serving in the U.S. Navy during WWII, 
an experience that led him to recognize 

his good fortune throughout his life. He 
loved wilderness hiking and photography, 
especially in national parks. Dr. Catton died 
January 5, 2015. He is survived by Nancy 
Lewis Catton ’50, his wife of 65 years, as well 
as four sons, six grandchildren, and two 
great-grandchildren. 


1951 

Raised on a farm in Mansfield, Ohio, Mary 
Elizabeth Hieber Snook earned a certificate 
in physical therapy at Columbia University 


Jesse Rowsell 
1977-2015 


It is both an honor and challenge to 
attempt to pay tribute to the life of my 
colleague Jesse Rowsell. Jesse was born 
March 31, 1977, in a small town in Ontario, 
Canada, called Black River-Matheson. He 
died near that same small town on 
January 30, 2015. Jesse was not with us 
for very long, but his abundant energy, 
unflagging dedication, and generous spirit 
allowed him to influence so many people 
here at Oberlin and beyond. 

As an undergraduate, Jesse attended 
the University of Waterloo, where he 
graduated in 2001 with a BSc in chemistry, 
top-standing in his class, and with prizes 
in chemistry, crystallography, and physics. 
Like a number of our students, he wrote 
an honors thesis, “Layered Lithium 
Transition Metal Nitrides as Li-ion Battery 
Materials.” As an undergraduate, Jesse 
was first author on an astounding six 
scientific publications, four of them in the 
premier chemistry journal, the Journal of 
the American Chemical Society. 

From Waterloo, Jesse went on to the 
University of Michigan for his PhD. He 
finished in 2005 with a doctoral thesis 
titled “Hydrogen Storage in Metal-Organic 
Frameworks: An Investigation of 
Structure-Property Relationships.” He 
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published nine Papers from his graduate 
work in top journals such as the Journal of 
the American Chemical Society (again), 
Angewandte Chemie, and Science. Four of 
these papers have been cited nearly a 
thousand times each. 

Jesse arrived in Oberlin in fall 2005 to 
accompany his then-girlfriend and future 
wife, Rebecca Whelan, who had begun 
teaching here as an assistant professor of 
chemistry. During his first few years in © 
Oberlin, Jesse worked with a local start-up 
company called Nanotech Innovations. 
However, a single job was never enough to 
keep Jesse busy; he also consulted on 
crystal structures with a group at Michigan. 
It was during this period that Jesse and | 
started our collaboration to investigate his 
metal-organic framework materials. Our 
work together has led to six journal articles 
with 12 Oberlin student coauthors. This 
partnership went far beyond the simple act 
of his making and my measuring samples. 
Jesse loved to talk, he loved to explain, and 
he also loved to listen. He had a voracious 
appetite for learning about pretty much 
everything from anyone at any time. | soon 
came to realize that emails sent at 6 a.m. 
were the result of his staying up all night 
rather than getting up early. : 

In 2009, Jesse was appointed visiting 
assistant professor of chemistry and in 
2012 to a tenure track position. As with 
most things, his approach to teaching was 
intense. Even at the introductory level, he 
challenged his students to deal with 
recent experimental data, and he always 
looked for new ways to demonstrate | 
important chemistry concepts. He held 


- countless office hours and review ses- . 


sions and viewed exams as yet another 
opportunity to further educate rather than 
just evaluate. 

Jesse's work in the lab was a natural 
extension of his teaching efforts. For him, 
research at Oberlin had two purposes: to 
produce scholarship of the highest 
standard and to inspire our next generation 
of scientists. His research students were 
guided by his insistence on creativity, 
curiosity, and fearlessness. Group meetings 
could go on for hours and often well into 
the night, but as much as possible, Jesse 
challenged the students to be independent 


_ and self-directed. As a testament to his 


May 13, 2015. 


efforts in this regard, | note that since 
Jesse's passing, several of his students 
have been working with other collaborators 
to publish the lab’s most recent work. 

_ | would be amiss if | did not add that 
working with a colleague of such uncom- 
promising principles had its moments. 
Writing manuscripts with Jesse was 
infuriating at times—good was never 
good enough. Graphs had to have style as 
well as content, and two or three citations 
for a particular point would never do when 
10 papers could merit credit. But like his 
students, | came to accept, respect, and 
expect this level of rigor and integrity. 

Away from work, Jesse and Rebecca 
made many friends and shared many 
interests. As with so many Obies, music 
was always a passion, and it is rumored 
that Jesse's CD collection spanned a 
Canadian football field in length, covering 
music from Mississippi blues to death 
metal. He hosted radio shows on 
WOBC, including one focused on electronic 
music and another featuring music by 
Canadian artists. He was a voracious 
photographer and particularly enjoyed 
taking pictures of objects that he encoun- 
tered through his science. Oberlin’s annual 
Chalk Walk was also a favorite of Jesse's; 
he used the event as a creative outlet and 
a chance to share his love of chemistry 
with the broader Oberlin community. 

Over the past few months, there have 
been several articles written about Jesse 
with input from family, friends, students, 
staff, faculty, colleagues, and administra- 
tors—all the way up to the president. 
These have touched on his patience, 
dedication, and passion for so many 
things. However, | would like to end with 
one very simple note that | found particu- 
larly poignant, as it captured Jesse so well: 

“It was always a great pleasure chatting 
with you @ 3 a.m. as you were leaving. 
You will be missed!"—Night Custodians 

When the president and the night 
custodians both write about someone, it is 
a clear sign of a person who will be deeply 
missed but never forgotten. 


_— Stephen FitzGerald, Professor of 


Physics, presented to the General Faculty, 


Losses 


Dewy Ward 34 
1913-2015 


. Rachel Baldinger 
“Dewy” Ward ‘34, a 
pioneering president 
of the Oberlin Alumni 
Association, died 
in Branford, Conn., 
February 23, 2015, at 
the age of 101. 

A minister's daughter, she was raised 
in the conservative factory town of 
Butler, Pa., and emerged from the 
goldfish bowl of her father’s parsonage 
to attend Oberlin in 1929—a choice 
approved by her Presbyterian parents 
because of Oberlin’s reputation as a 
pious institution where students spent 
much time in prayer and referred to one 
another as “brother” and “sister.” 

Making her way from class to class, 
however, she was affirmed in her 
hitherto furtive doubts about organized 
religion and intellectually enriched by the 
writers whose works she encountered as 
a major in English literature. Throughout 
her life she was a ferocious champion of 
the English language, a voracious reader, 
a penetrating critic, and her children’s 
most exacting editor. 

At Oberlin, she met and married F. 
Champion “Champ” Ward ‘32, the son of 
art professor Clarence Ward and his wife 
the former Helen Eshbaugh. As an 
academician’s wife, Dewy scrimped and 
saved through the Great Depression and 
WWII in New Haven, Denison (Ohio), and 
Illinois, where Champ served as dean of 
the college at the University of Chicago. 

When Champ began consulting for the 
government of India in 1954 and the 
family moved to New Delhi, Ms. Ward 
began to reach beyond hearth and home, 
taking part in food and toy drives and 
the cottage industries movement. It was 
not, however, until the family returned to 
the U.S. and settled in Greenwich that 
her activism took off. Having lived for 
four years in a nation run by people of 
color, she was appalled by the violence 
being visited upon African Americans 
struggling to secure their fundamental 


rights. She became a vocal and politic 
champion of the disenfranchised: the 
nagging conscience of the richest 
township in America. 

An active and lifelong Democrat, she 
served on the board of the local NAACP 
and lobbied on behalf of health aides and 
domestic workers. Serving on boards and 
committees, she fought for affordable 
housing and championed the welfare of 
home health workers. In 1967 she was a 
delegate to the “Pacem in Terris” confer- 
ence in Geneva, Switzerland. A year later 
she persuaded local grocers to donate a 
truckload of food to the Poor Peoples’ 
Campaign. She served as president of 
the Connecticut Association for Human 
Services, which presented her with the 
Director's Award in 1989 for helping to 
redirect its mission from education to 
active advocacy. In 1979 she became 
founding president of the reconstituted 
National Conference on Social Welfare. 

As the first woman president of the 
Alumni Association, she not only revital- 
ized the association, engaging an expo- 
nentially larger alumni contingent with 
innovative approaches to encourage 
greater involvement and support for the 
college, but championed the rights of 
Oberlin students during a period of 
turmoil. Having researched the history of 
20th-century Indochina, she was an early 
opponent of America’s involvement in 
Vietnam. Spying a group of student 
protestors standing in the rain on Tappan 
Square, she joined them and later 
marshaled an alumni write-in campaign 
to dissuade the administration from 
expelling students for demonstrating 
against campus military recruitment. In 
1996 she received the Alumni Medal, and 
in 2010 the Alumni Association named 
their new alumni center in her honor; her 
portrait adorns its entrance. 

She is survived by her sister, Ruth 
Baldinger Clark ‘44; children Geoffrey ‘62, 
Andrew ‘68, and Helen '70; seven 
grandchildren, including Nathan Ward ‘85 
Kelly Ward '88, and Katie Lowe ‘15; and 
eight great grandchildren, Her husband 
preceded her in death in 2007. 


' 


—Andrew Ward, on behalf of Geoffrey 


and Helen 


and became a physical therapist for many 
years, first with polio-stricken patients in 
New York City and later as chief therapist at 
University Hospital in Seattle and in private 
practice. Ms. Snook died May 13, 2014. She 
was preceded in death by her husband of 47 
years, Alex Snook, with whom she enjoyed 


traveling the world. 


1952 

Susan Randolph Boverman was a school- 
teacher in Birmingham, Ala., where she was 
active in the civil rights movement. In 1954, 
she moved to Chicago to teach at the 
Laboratory School of the University of 
Chicago. There she met her eventual 
husband, Harold Boverman, with whom she 
relocated more than 10 times in support of 
his career in psychiatry. Ms. Boverman later 
earned a master’s degree in education at the 
University of California, Davis, and contin- 
ued her teaching career at Gilbert Heights 
Elementary School in her longtime home of 
Portland, Ore. Ms. Boverman died February 
4, 2015, leaving three sons and six grandchil- 
dren. = Rev. Dr. Andrew Leigh Gunn 
devoted his adult life to ministry near his 
boyhood hometown of Gaithersburg, Md. 
After attending Yale Divinity School, he 
became a pastor for three churches in the 
town of Indian Head. He later transferred to 
Grace United Methodist Church in 
Gaithersburg, which he led for 15 years 
during a period of great growth and 
transition for the once-rural community 
outside of Washington, D.C. An avid 
supporter of social causes, Rev. Dr. Gunn 
helped establish a shelter for homeless men, 
and in 1976 he became executive director of 
Americans United for Separation of Church 
and State. He was preceded in death by his 
first wife, Janet Ackerly 52, whom he met at 
Oberlin. He died March 4, 2015, leaving his 
wife, Millie; five children; and 10 grandchil- 
dren. # Arthur Randolph LaBrew was a 
respected musicologist, teacher, and author 
of more than 40 books, with expertise in the 
involvement of African Americans in 
classical music. He followed Oberlin with 
study under noted Renaissance expert 
Gustave Reese at the Manhattan School of 
Music and studied at the Mozarteum in 
Salzburg, Austria. He returned to his native 
Detroit and became a teacher at the Detroit 
Settlement Music School and Wayne County 


Community College. His scholarship 


includes the book International Dictionary 
of Musicians of Color: From Antiquity to the 
End of the 20th Century. In 2013, Mr. LaBrew 
was named a Kresge Literary Artist Fellow 
by Kresge Arts in Detroit. He died February 
19, 2015. 


1953 

Sarah Phelps Leavens Gilmour, who spent a 
year at Oberlin, graduated from Wheaton 
College and studied at Princeton Seminary, 
where she met her eventual husband, George 
Gilmour. Together they served Presbyterian 
churches in Wyoming, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
and Washington. Active in numerous causes 
in support of children, she served as 
president of the Parent-Teachers Association 
in Muskogee, Okla., and as regional 
coordinator of the American Field Service. 
Ms. Gilmour died January 6, 2015. She is 
survived by her husband, two children, and 
five grandchildren. = Born to missionary 
parents in India, Dr. James Gordon 
Gosselink served in the U.S. Army during 
the Korean War and was a longtime 
professor at Louisiana State University’s 
Coastal Ecology Institute, where he was chair 
of the Department of Marine Sciences. He 
was widely published, and his book Wetlands 
is one of the most respected volumes on the 
subject. In 2001, he was awarded the 
National Wetlands Award for Science 
Research. Dr. Gosselink died January 18, 
2015. He is survived by his wife of 59 years, 
Jean Vining Gosselink; three children; and 
five grandchildren. = Dr. Martin Kohn was 
an analyst of Russian economics for more 
than three decades in roles with the Federal 
Reserve Board, U.S. Department of State, 
Central Intelligence Agency, and Department 
of Commerce, where he served as director of 
the Office of Trade and Investment Analysis 
and the International Trade Administration. 
He was editor-in-chief of the Oberlin Review 
during the 1952-53 academic year and 
served in the U.S. Army after graduation. 
Following his service, he earned a master’s 
degree in Russian studies and a PhD in 
economics at Yale University. He served a 
year as president of the National Economists 
Club. After retiring, he became director of 
the Eurasia Service of Wharton Econometric 
Forecasting Associates. In recent years, Dr. 
Kohn volunteered as a paralegal for the 
AARP Legal Counsel for the Elderly and was 
named the group’s volunteer of the year in 
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2008. He died September 30, 2015, leaving his 
wife of 50 years, Miriam; a son and daughter; 
and five grandchildren. = Anne C. Stillwell 
earned a certificate in physical therapy from 
Columbia University and worked at the Rusk 
Institute of Rehabilitation at New York 
University Medical Center. She served in the 
Air Force as a first lieutenant at Maxwell Air 
Force Base in Alabama. Ms. Stillwell retired to 
her family’s cottage in Cape Cod, where she 
enjoyed gardening and volunteering for the 
Upper Cape Chapter of Habitat for Humanity. 
She died January 4, 2015. 


1955 

Dr. David Holmes Edison earned a PhD in 
chemistry at the University of Rochester and 
devoted a 33-year career to DuPont. He was a 
dedicated volunteer for many years at 
Christiana Care and Jennersville Regional 
Hospital, and he enjoyed sailing and 
woodworking. Dr. Edison died January 9, 
2015, leaving his wife of 53 years, Marian 
Wilson Edison; three children; and four 
grandchildren. = Joan W. Miller earned her 
MALS degree at Wesleyan in 1979 and taught 
second grade in Madison and Woodbridge, 
Conn. She learned to read ancient Greek and 
took pleasure in translating the New 
Testament. She coordinated a program at 
Wesleyan to increase mastery of math and 
science among high school students and 
teachers, and she volunteered in the English 
as a Second Language program at the 
Middletown Adult Education Center. She 
enjoyed summers on Lake Webb in Weld, 
Maine, and had a lifelong love for playing 
Chopin, Bach, and Scott Joplin on the piano. 
Ms. Miller died October 12, 2013, leaving her 
husband of 57 years, Richard ’52; three 
children, including Jean Mariner ’85; and 
eight grandchildren, including EmmaLia, a 
member of the Class of 2019. = For three 
decades, Brita Strandberg Murray was a 
grade-school art teacher at Dutchess Day 
School in Millbrook, N.Y., in addition to 
earlier work at the Corcoran Gallery in 
Washington, D.C., and the United States 
Immigration Service in New York. She was 
active in numerous civic groups, including 
the Junior League of Poughkeepsie, American 
Field Service, the Hudson Valley 
Philharmonic, and the Dutchess County 
Community Foundation. She enjoyed an 
active lifestyle and remained sharp-witted 
even as she battled multiple sclerosis for the 


final 25 years of her life. Ms. Murray died 
December 25, 2014, leaving two sons and two 
grandchildren. She was preceded in death by 
her husband of 37 years, David J. Murray. 


1963 

Dr. Russell Holmes was a longtime physician 
whose work included discoveries of DNA- 
related treatment for cancer, advocacy of 
publicly funded health care for the state of 
Wisconsin, and the creation of Michigan’s 
Clean Indoor Air Act. He earned a master’s 
degree in public health at Yale University and 
an MD at the University of Wisconsin 
Medical School. An avid outdoorsman and 
activist, Dr. Holmes was a key figure in efforts 
to protect parks in Michigan. He enjoyed 
playing folk music and convening with other 
musicians at area festivals and coffeehouses. 
He died January 23, 2015, leaving two 
daughters and three grandchildren. 


1965 

William Patterson Epke was a fundraising 
executive and financial counsel for the 
Equitable Foundation/Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. He studied to be a minister 
at Union Theological Seminary in New York 
City and later earned Chartered Life 
Underwriter and Certified Financial Planner 
certifications at the American College in Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. Mr. Epke was active in numerous 
nonprofit groups, including the YMCA of the 
U.S.A. (for which he was vice chair of the 
board), the Riverside Church in New York, 
and the United Church of Christ. He died 
December 17, 2014, leaving many loved ones. 


1972 

A native of Kansas who was raised in the 
Philippines, Wendy Christine Losh was 
organist at Claremont United Methodist 
Church in California and a piano teacher in 
her home studio for 39 years. She enjoyed 
taking family vacations to visit Oberlin 
friends around the country. Ms. Losh died 
December 23, 2013. 


1982 

Sara |. Glick earned a master’s degree in 
computer science at the Illinois Institute of 
Technology and worked as a technical writer 
and software engineer in Chicago, Boston, 
and Mountain View, Calif. She died July 14, 
2014, leaving her husband, Dave Hurwit '82, 


and a son. 


ENDQUOTES 


“Like any technologies 
that empower people 
to do great things, 
they also will 
empower not-so-great 
people to do not-so- 
great thing's over great 
distances.” 


Ben Wittes ‘90, on The Diane Rehm Show, 
discussing his book The Future of Violence: Robots 
and Germs, Hackers and Drones—Confronting 

a New Age of Threat, on March 30, 2015 


"Oberlin may lack a 
high percentage of 
millionaires or tycoons, 
but it always scores 
high in lawyers, 
doctors, clergymen, 
teachers, and public 
servants. If you could 
read the volume of 
letters from my own 
Class of 1915 for our 
50th anniversary you 
would see the golden 
thread of moral 
leadership that runs 
through all of them.” 


Herbert C. Mayer, Class of 1915, in an address to 
the graduating Class of 1965 in June 1965 


"| decided to 
attend a small 
artsy school, 
Oberlin College in 
Ohio, where | 
joined up with 
some bluegrass 
pickers and some 
improv comedy 
nerds, and 
those two things 
have shaped 
my life more than 
just about 
anything else." 


Comic actor Ed Helms ‘96, in a valedictory speech 
at the University of Virginia on May 15, 2015 


“There’s 
‘put-together’ 
and then 
there’s 
‘voice major 


put-together.’” 


Emily Wilkerson ‘15, overheard at the Feve 
in Oberlin, May 2015 


“T use what 1 
learned in college 
every day because 
@oberlin i learned 
analytical 
thinking. It helps 
me every day 
#fashiontalk” 


Aya T. Kanai ‘00, fashion director at 
Cosmopolitan, on Twitter, January 12, 2015 


‘You went to 
countless happy 
hours—and happy, 
happy hours— 
at the Feve, I hear. 
I'm going to try 
one of those 
burgers for lunch 


today.” 


First Lady Michelle Obama, addressing students at 
Commencement, May 25, 2015 


“(That makes like 5 

awkward social interactions 
that I've initiated today. 

| strive for Oberlin perfection 
in that regard.)” 


Salaciously B. Crumb@wriglied (Kendra Pettis ‘10) 
on Twitter, June 11, 2015 


Favorite places in Oberlir 


What were your favorite places to visit in berlin hen be Faden? 


The museum, art galleries, shops and the Apollo movie theater all come 

to mind. They’re still here and just a short walk away from Kendal at _ 
Oberlin. With an emphasis on music, art and lifelong learning, Kendal offers 
retirement living that nurtures body, mind and spirit. As Baby Boomers 
consider “what's next?,” why not consider returning to Oberlin? 


fardine): 


Jean Slonneger and Dianne Haley, OC ‘66, moved to Kendal at Oberlin last summer, and are now 
neighbors. Just like the rest of their new friends at Kendal, they enjoy concerts, lectures and going to 


movies at the Apollo Theater. 
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“I should be here today. Oberlin is likely the 
only college in America that I could have 
attended nearly two centuries ago, and 
[am honored to be part of the extraordinary 


legacy of this great institution.” 
—MICHELLE OBAMA, FIRST LADY OF THE UNITED STATES 


